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A  Check  List  of  BONI  &  LlVERIGHT  Good  Books 


FICTION 


Mary  Glenn 

by  SARAH  G.  MILLIN 

Author  of  God’s  Stepchildren 
The  New  York  Times  calls  Mrs.  Millin 
“one  of  the  notable  writers  of  our  gen¬ 
eration.”  MARY  GLENN  is  her  most 
powerful  book.  2nd  edition.  $2.00 

Heloise  and  Abelard 

by  GEORGE  MOORE 
The  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  living  writers,  now  for  the 
first  time  available  in  an  edition  for 
general  circulation.  2iid  printiny. 

2  vo!s.  boxed.  JS-oo 


Landseape  With 
Figures 

by  RONALD  FRASER 

A  remarkable  imaginative  story 
mingling  figures  from  Imperial 
China  with  modern  Englishmen. 
Warmly  praised  by  leading  Eng¬ 
lish  critics.  $2.50 

Gandle  Follows  His 
Nose 

by  HEYWOOD  BROUN 

A  fantasy  lit  with  humor.  Gandle 
is  a  chaster  Jurgen  and  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  latter  in  the  minds  of  all 
lovers  of  imaginative  writing.  $1.50 


The  Abbess  of  Castro 

and  Other  Stories 

by  (Henri  Beyle)  de  STENDHAL 

Translated  by  C.  K.  Scott  Moncrieff 

The  second  work  in  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  writings  of  France’s 
greatest  psychological  novelist.  Con¬ 
tains  the  famous  Italian  stories  which 
Goethe  admired.  Uniform  with  The 
Charterhouse  of  Parma.  $2.50 

Tristram  Shandy 

by  LAURENCE  STERNE 

Introduction  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross 

The  first  complete  text  of  this  master¬ 
piece  of  English  satirical  humor,  in  a 
readable  format. 

Srd  edition.  Octavo.  $3.50 

Count  Bruga 

by  BEN  HECHT 
In  his  new  novel  the  brilliance  of  this 
outstanding  modern  American  novel¬ 
ist  mellows  into  humor.  $2.00 

The  Enemy’s  Gates 

by  RICHMOND  BARRETT 

Author  of  Rapture 

This  story  of  the  Morgenthal  family 
is  to  be  compared  only  with  the  novels 
on  a  similar  theme  by  George  Eliot 
and  the  contemporary  English  novel¬ 
ist  G.  B.  Stern.  2nd  edition.  $2.01 

The  Thibaults 

by  ROGER  MARTIN  DU  GARD 
Translated  by  Madeleine  Bovd 
France  is  stirred  by  a  book  which  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  novel  written 
in  France  since  Proust.  It  is  a  long 
novel  of  which  the  first  four  volumes 
(published  in  two  volumes  here)  have 
been  published. 

Vol.  I,  The  Gray  Note  Book  —  The 
Penitentiafiy. 

Vol.  II,  The  Springtime  of  Youth. 

Bach  $2.50 


The  Fourth  Queen 

by  ISABEL  PATERSON 

.4uthor  of  The  Singing  Season 

A  splendid  historical  novel  of  the 
days  of  the  good  Queen  Bess.  The 
scene  shifts  from  sea  fighter’s 
decks  to  Buckingham  Court,  and  a 
delightful  romance  is  spun.  $2.00 


Dark  Laughter 

by  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

Universally  regarded  as  the  finest 
book  by  this  outstanding  American 
novelist.  pth  edition.  $2.50 


l! 


An 

American 

Tragedy 

THEODORE  DREISER’S 

First  Novel  Since  1913 

Hailed  as  "The  greatest  Ameri¬ 
can  novel  of  our  generation.” 
Rarely  has  a  book  been  wel¬ 
comed  with  such  enthusiasm  as 
Dreiser’s  first  novel  in  ten 
years.  Old  line  critics  as  well 
as  the  new  have  acclaimed  it 
and  Stuart  Sherman  calls  it  a 
moral  contribution  to  contempo¬ 
rary  literature. 

2nd  edition.  2  vols.  boxed  $5.00 


GOOD 

BOOKS 


DRAMA 


The  Great  God  Brown: 
The  Fountain:  The 
Moon  of  the  Caribbees 

And  Six  Other  Plays  of 
the  Sea 

by  EUGENE  O’NEILL 

The  first  two  are  new  plays.  The 
seven  plays  of  the  Sea  are  diose  from 
which  the  one  act  plays  were  chosen 
by  the  Provincetown  Players  for  their 
production  5.5.  Glencairn  which  was 
a  dramatic  sensation  a  year  ago. 
Uniform  with  the  volumes  i»  The 
Collected  Edition  of  O’Neill. 

Octavo.  $2.50 

The  Dybbuk 

by  ANSKY 

Translated  by  Henry  Alsberg  and 
Winifred  Katzin 

This  is  the  classic  drama  of  Jewish 
folk  life  now  rousing  such  enthusiasm 
at  The  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  $2.00 

The  Butter  and  Egg 
Man 

by  GEORGE  S.  KAUFMAN 

The  year’s  best  satirical  play.  In  it 
Broadway  laughs  healthily  at  itself. 

$2.00 


POETRY 


New  Poems 

by  E.  E.  CUMMINGS 

This  highly  oripnal  modern  poet,  win¬ 
ner  of  The  Dial  Award  for  192^  pre¬ 
sents  his  newest  collection  of  poems. 

$2.50 

Scarlet  and  Mellow 

by  ALFRED  KREYMBORG 

Because  he  uses  rhyme  forms  as  well 
as  verse  libre  in  this  new  collection  of 
his  poems  Alfred  Kreymborg  aptly 
calls  it,  SCARLET  AND  MELLOW. 

$2.00 


Personae 

I'he  Collected  Poems  of 

EZRA  POUND 

This  collected  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Ezra  Pound  contain  his  fine  transla¬ 
tions  from  Latin  and  French,  and 
poems  from  books  now  out  of  print. 

$3.50 
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TRAVEL 


DISCUSSION 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Marco  Polo 


Education  and  the 


Sherwood  Anderson’s 


Edited  by  MANUEL  KOMROFF 

The  first  complete  large  print  library 
edition.  The  text  is  the  classic  Mars- 
den  text  edited  in  the  light  of  recent 
researches.  Octavo.  $3-50 

Virgin  Spain 

by  WALDO  FRANK 

Waldo  Frank  merges  scene,  history 
and  life  in  Spain  into  a  unity.  The 
book  is  vivid  and  beautifully  rotten. 

Special  Octavo.  $3.00 


BIOGRAPHY 


Banzai 

by  JOHN  PARIS 

Author  of  Kimono,  Sayonasa,  etc. 

The  author  of  best  selling  novels  of 
Japanese  life  gives  us  here,  the 
picaresque  life  story  of  a  modern  Jap¬ 
anese,  who  leaves  his  native  country 
to  travel  in  the  West.  $2.50 


The  Life  of  St.  Paul 


Good  Life 

by  BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

The  noted  philosopher,  gives  in  this 
book  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of 
thought  and  research  on  what  he 
regards  as  the  most  important 
problem  of  civilization.  $3.00 


Tolerance 

by  HENDRIK  VAN  LOON 

.Author  of  The  Story  of  Mankind 

The  story  of  man’s  struggle  for 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
through  the  ages,  st/i  edition.  $3.00 


Israel 

by  LUDWIG  LEWISOHN 

For  the  beauty  of  its  writing 
ISRAEL  has  been  called  a  prose 
poem.  “I  believe  that  Ludwig 
Lewlsohn  in  the  book  ISRAEL  has 
spoken  to  Israel  with  such  clarity 
and  power  as  are  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  a  man  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  problem.” — Stephen 
S.  Wise.  4th  edition.  Octavo.  $3-oo 


Note  Book 

Consists  of  selections  from  the  author’s 
notebooks  which  contain  the  materials 
of  books  written  and  unwritten,  and 
includes  a  number  of  new  short  sto¬ 
ries.  $2.50 

A  Casual 
Commentary 

by  ROSE  MACAULAY 

Wise  and  witty  essays  on  the  shifting 
aspects  of  contemporary  life  by  the 
author  of  Potterism,  Dangerous  Ages, 
Told  by  an  Idiot,  etc.  $2.00 


Notorious  Literary 
Attacks 

Edited  by  ALBERT  MORDELL 

A  collection  of  important  critical  es¬ 
says,  attacking  works  now  established 
in  the  body  of  world  literature,  and 
throwing  broad  light  on  contemporary 
evaluations.  $2.50 


The  Book  of  the 
Rogue 


by  F.  J.  FOAKES-JACKSON 

A  life  of  the  apostle  which  draws  him 
out  of  his  religious  setting  and  shows 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  history.  ?3-50 


ANTHOLOGIES 


The  Le  Gallienne 
Anthology  o/ American 
Verse 

WiUiam  Lyon  Phelps  calls  it  “the 
finest  anthology  of  American  Verse  I 
have  ever  seen.” 

1 6  mo.  Gold  stamped.  Gilt  top.  $3*9# 

Dreams  and  Images 

An  Anthology  of  Catholic  Poets 

by  JOYCE  KILMER 

This  standard  anthology  of  the  work 
of  Catholic  poets  is  now  made  com¬ 
plete  by  the  addition  of  a  forty-eight 
page  supplement,  edited  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet,  Shaemas  O’Sheel. 


The  Story 
of  the  World’s 
Literature 

by  JOHN  MACY 

With  More  Than  zoo  Illustrations 
by  Onorio  Ruotolo 

Recommended  by  The  American 
J.ihrary  Association  and  placed 
by  it  among  the  five  books  se¬ 
lected  for  High  School  libraries 
and  among  nine  non-fiction  ti¬ 
tles  recommended  for  small  li¬ 
braries.  znd  edition. 


®  GOOD 
BOOKS 


Edited  by 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  FRENCH 

An  anthology  of  writings  about  the 
world’s  most  famous  rascals.  Extai- 
ordinary  for  its  literary  value  and  the 
sidelights  thrown  on  criminology. 

Octavo.  3.00 


)  BONI  &  LIVERIGHT, 
I  61  W.  48th  St., 

I  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  Dear  Sirs: 

j  Please  send  us  your  complete 
I  catalog  of  Spring  publications 
I  with  information  regarding 
I  discounts  to  librarians. 

I  Name  . 

1  Address  . 
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The  Franklin  Classics  for 
the  Young  Folks 

Included  in  this  series  are  some  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  ever  written  for  young 
people.  Stories  that  are  not  now  available  in  attractive  form  but  that  have  been  read  for 
generations.  Price  75c 

ALICEAS  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND 

By  I»ewls  Carroll 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING  GLASS 

By  I>wi8  Carroll 

These  two  famous  stories  are  here  published  separately.  All  the  original  Tenniel 
illustrations  are  included. 

other  titles  m  this  series 

Snow  White  and  Other  Stories  (Selected  from  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales) 

The  Flower  Maiden  and  Other  Stories  (Selected  from  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales) 

The  Wild  Swans  and  Other  Stories  (Selected  from  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales) 

The  Golden  Bird  and  Other  Stories  (Selected  from  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales) 

Robin  of  Sherwood  and  Other  Stories  (Selected  from  Robin  Hood) 

Maid  Marian  and  Other  Stories  (Seiectedi  from  Robin  Hood) 

A  Wonder  Book  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Macrae  •  Smith  •  Company — Publishers 

Philadelphia 


Librarians,  Attention! 

All  Libraries  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Arkansas  can 
now  secure  the  famous  “Universal”  rebindings  at  our  new  plant  located  at  1 13- 15- 17 
Soledad  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  We  have  absorbed  the  Picard  Bookbinding  Co.  and 
have  installed  additional  modern  machinery  and  equipment,  and  trained  mechanics  from 
our  Philadelphia  plant  are  employed  in  our  new  Branch  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Picard. 

Why  send  your  books  thousands  of  miles  to  get  a  good  job  when  it  can  be  done  nearer 
home?  Send  us  a  trial  order  today  as  a  test. 


UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE 

23rd  and  Allegheny  Ave.  113-15-17  Soledad  St. 

Philadelphia  ^  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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TWO  REAL 
BOOKS  ON 


CRIMINOLOGY 


A  complete  analysis  on  crime  and 
criminology  dealing  with  Juvenile  De- 
linquency,  The  First  Offender,  Proba^ 
tion  and  Parole,  The  Honor  System,  Prison  Labor,  The  Prisoner’s 
Dependents,  The  Civil  Service,  Prison  Maintenance,  Prison  Invests 
gations,  The  Insane  Prisoner,  and  Capital  Punishment. 

“I  find  that  Dr.  Kirchwey”  {Dean  of  Columbia  Law  School) 
“shares  my  impression  as  to  the  fair-minded  and  intelligent  spirit  with 
which  you  have  dealt  with  the  subject.” 

Hastings  H.  Hart,  Director,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

“It  is  a  work  of  great  importance,  a  frightful  revelation  that 
should  create  a  sensation  when  given  to  the  public.” 

H.  H.  Howland,  Editor  of  The  Century 

“It  is  certainly  an  exposition  of  conditions  which  I  knew  existed, 
but  which  never  has  been  put  before  me  in  the  accurate  and  careful 
manner  presented  by  you.” 

B.  Ogden  Chisolm,  International  Prison  Commissioner 

$4.10  net;  to  Libraries,  $3.50  postpaid 


HOODWINKED  JUSTICE 

Facts  Concerning  Alleged 

THIRD  DEQREE  METHODS 

$2.60  net;  to  Libraries,  $2.00  postpaid 


SCRAP  and  HOODWINKED  JUSTICE,  together,  may  be  had 

by  Libraries  for  $5.00  postpaid 


FEDERATED 
LAW  REPORTERS 

Lenox  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


. 1926 

Federated  Law  Reporters, 

Lenox  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Inclosed  is  $5.00  for  which  please  send  SCRAP  and 
HOODWINKED  JUSTICE. 
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indispensable  ! 

authoritative  ! 
convenient ! 

The 

AMERICAN  YEAR  ROOK 

Rdited  by  Albert  Bus  knell  Hart 
and 

William  M.  Schuyler 


A  full  and  accurate  record  of  the  3'ear’s  events, 
prepared  by  fifty  experts,  is  included  in  this  com¬ 
plete  compendium,  condensed  into  one  handy 
volume. 

Designed  specifically  to  meet  the  constant  needs 
of  experts,  professional  men,  teachers,  scientific 
workers,  artists,  engineers,  educators,  business 
men,  editors,  publishers,  writers  and  users  of 
libraries. 

Equipped  with  a  full  index  and  an  extensive 
chronology  and  necrology.  The  wide  scope  of 
the  work  is  indicated  by  the  Table  of  Contents ; 

American  Political  History  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations. 

American  Government:  State,  National. 

Governmental  Functions:  finance,  taxation. 

Economics  and  Business:  business  control, 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacture,  transpor¬ 
tation,  social  control,  labor  legislation. 

Science:  what  has  been  done  in  astronomy, 
engineering,  geology,  chemistry,  biology, 
medicine,  philosophy 

The  Humanities:  literature,  language,  the 
arts,  music,  drama,  academic  and  voca¬ 
tional  education. 


Order  nozo  from  any  bookstore — ^$7.50 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue  York 


(jjmdwam 

that  M 

WEBSTER’S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is  recognized  as  the 
^^Supreme  Authority*' 

Hundreds  of  Supreme  Court  Judges  concur  in 
highest  praise  of  the  work  as  their  Authority. 

The  Presidents  and  Department  Heads  of  all  the 
leading  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools 
give  their  hearty  indorsement. 

Leaders  of  Thought,  Action,  and  Culture  in  this 
Country,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia  give 
their  testimony  in  its  favor. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington 
uses  the  New  International  as  the  standard  au¬ 
thority.  For  over  fifty  years  the  Merriam-Webster 
has  held  this  distinction. 

The  Colleges  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
Webster  as  the  standard  of  pronunciation  in  answer 
to  questions  submitted  by  the  Chicago  Women's 
Club. 

The  Actors  of  the  country  recently  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  Webster. 

All  States  that  have 
adopted  a  large  dictionary 
as  standard  have  selected 
Webster’s  New  Inter-  /■ 
national.  /iM. 

The  Schoolbooks 
of  the  country  ad¬ 
here  to  the  Merri¬ 
am-Webster  sys¬ 
tem  of  diacritical 
marks. 

The  Publications 
of  the  country  al¬ 
most  without  excep¬ 
tion  use  the  work  as 
their  standard. 

American  Bankers  Association  selected  the  New 
International  as  an  essential  part  of  a  banker’s 
library. 

Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  it  as  the 
authority. 

This  testimony  settles  the  matter  when  it  comes 
to  selecting  a  dictionary. 

Get  the  Best 

Write  for  sample  page  of  new  words,  speci¬ 
mens  of  Regular  and  India  papers,  booklet— ‘you 
Are  the  Jury.”  FREE  pocket  maps  if  you  mention 

the  Library  Journal. 


G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company 

Springfield  Mass. 
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University  of  Wisconsin  Studies 

Studies  in  Language  and  Literature 

No.  2  2  Studies  in  German  Literature  in  Honor  of  Alexander 

Rudolph  Hohlfeld  by  His  Students  and  Colleagues. 
December,  1925.  226  p.  Paper.  $2.00. 

Albert  William  Aron.  Anatolc  France  and  Goethe 

John  Charles  Blankenagel.  Heinrich  von  Kleist’s  Pursuit  of 
Happiness 

Friedrich  Bruns.  Die  Motivierung  aus  dem  Unbewussten  bei 
Heinrich  von  Kleist 

Gottlob  Charles  Cast.  The  Religious  Views  of  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  as  Reflected  in  His  Works 

M.  Blakemore  Evans.  The  Attitude  of  Andreas  Gryphius  to¬ 
ward  the  Supernatural 

Ernst  Feise.  Zum  Problem  von  Goethe’s  Clavigo 

George  Frederic  Lussky.  Die  Frauen  in  der  mittelhoch- 

deutschen  Spielmannsdichtung 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan.  Three  Translations  of  Goethe’s 

Iphigenie  auf  Tauris 

Lawrence  Marsden  Price.  Richardson  in  the  Moral  Weeklies 
of  Germany 

E.  Prokosch.  Rhythmus  und  Personlichkeit  in  Goethe’s  Faust 

Charles  Maltador  Purin.  Tolstoi  und  Kroger:  Eine  Darstel- 
lung  ihrer  literadischen  Beziehungen 

Edwin  Carl  Roedder.  Blatter  aus  meiner  Schillermappe 

No.  20  Studies  by  Members  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages.  1924.  238  p.  $1.50. 

No.  21  The  Ancient  Rhetorical  Theories  of  the  Laughable,  by 
Mary  A.  Grant.  1924.  168  p.  $2.00. 

Orders,  with  remittances  covering  the  cost,  should  be  sent  to  the  University  Editor.  Checks 
and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  G.  L.  GILBERT,  Bursar,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  is  allowed  to  the  trade. 
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LIBRARIANS*  ENDORSE 

RUTNAMS 

’’The  promptness  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  books  to  our 
public,  especially  those  requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due  to  the 
good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us." 

"Your  service  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  on  the  shelves  many 
of  the  new  books  before  our  clients  have  read  about  them  in  the  Saturday 
Reviewl  I  should  feel  helpless  if  I  could  not  depend  on  ’Putnams'" 

"I  have  understood  from  some  other  college  librarians  that  you  render 
good  service  as  to  prices  and  promptness." 

"We  are  so  pleased  with  the  speed  with  which  you  handled  a  recent 
order  that  we  are  sending  you  a  larger  order." 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

•  Names  upon  request  Ingutrc  obout  OUT  simpU  ordcf  system 

«  Library  Department 

Ju$t  WeMt  of  Sth  Avonao 


Gopatis  is  the  name  the  ancients  gave  to  the  man  who  owned 
and  cared  for  cattle.  This  book  is  the  romantic  story  of  the 
important  part  milk  has  played  in  the  development  of  the  race 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  It  is  a  source  book  for 
use  in  Normal  Schools,  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  which 
students  will  find  as  thrilling  as  fiction. 


This  book  is  a  non-technical  account  of  the  results  of  modern  • 
researches  on  foods  and  nutrition. 

The  essential  facts  for  the  understanding  of  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  diet,  are  presented  in  a  concise 
way  for  use  not  only  by  teachers  and  doctors,  but  by  the  public. 

and  Nina  Simmonds 

The  National  Dairy  Council 

offers  a  combination  price  on  these  books 


The  Path  of  the  Gopatis . $,6o 

and 

Food,  Nutrition  and  Health . 1.50 

both  for  $1.60 

Write  to 

THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

910  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  lU. 


THE  PATH  OF 
THE  GOPATIS 

By  Zilpha  Carruthers 

FOOD, 
NUTRITION 
AND  HEALTH 
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A  valuable  work  for  every  lover  of  art 

ALEXANDER  KOCH  1000  IDEAS 
FOR  ARTISTIC  INTERIOR  DECORATING 

A  fine  volume  in  quarto  with  250  full  page  illustrations 
and  pictorial  supplements  of  the  most  wonderful  interiors, 
furniture  and  all  those  things  that  go  to  make  the  home 
beautiful. 

Fine  cloth  binding  $5.00 

Edition  de  luxe  on  Japan  $6.50 

“This  work  will  be  of  special  interest  to  decorators,  _  archi¬ 
tects,  designers  and  those  house  furnishing  dealers  in  the 
larger  communities  who  maintain  interior  decorating  de¬ 
partments.”. — Good  Furniture  Magazine,  Grand  Rapids. 

INNEN— DEKORATION 

A  richly  illustrated  magazine  of  Modern  Dwellings,  In¬ 
terior  Decorating  and  Furniture.  One  issue  a  month  contain¬ 
ing  so  to  60  full  page  illustrations.  75  cents  a  copy  or  $7.00 
a  year. 

A  distinguished  critic  writes  of  “Innen-Dekoration”: 

“A  publisher  who  always  satisfies  his  subscriber’s  utmost 
expectations  of  something  fine  and  beautiful  is  Alexander 
Koch  of  Darmstadt.  A  number  of  his  superb  issues  are  at 
hand.  ‘Innen-Dekoration,’  a  magazine  always  welcomed 
purely  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  illustrations  and 
the  inspirations  to  be  derived  thereof.” 

Write  for  particulars.  Circulars  free  upon  request. 

VERLAGSANSTALT  ALEXANDER  KOCH,  DARMSTADT 

Orders  executed  by  E.  WESTERMANN  CO.,  Inc.,  13  W.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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DODD,  MEAD 

AND  COMPANY 

wish  to  bring  to  the  special 
attention  of  librarians  the 
two  important  series  of 
books  described  here.  They 
ask  particular  consideration 
of  the  following 

Special 

Features 

— Titles  which  arc  per¬ 
manent  additions  to 
any  library 

— Printed  from  new  plates 

— -Typography  pleasing  to 
the  eye 

— Good  paper 

— -Excellent  printing 

— Sturdy,  durable  cloth 
binding 

— -Full-sized  books  (not 
pocket  size) 

These  Series  obtainable  in 
special  reinforced  binding. 
Write  for  information. 

% 


The  Astor  Library 

A  new  series  at  a  remarkably  low  price.  Full-sized 
books,  splendidly  manufactured — new  plates,  clear  type, 
the  best  paper  and  cloth,  size  5  x  7^  inches.  Full 
colored  jackets.  Per  volume  $1.00 


Titles  Ready 


THE  MOONSTONE 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
KENILWORTH 
THE  WARDEN 
ADAM  BEDE 


Wilkie  Collins 
Charles  Dickens 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
Anthony  Trollope 
George  Eliot 


THE  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO  (Abridged) 

Alexandre  Dumas 

TOSEPLI  ANDREWS 
TOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN 
THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII 
DON  QUIXOTE  (Abridged) 

TYPEE 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 


Henry  Fielding 
Mrs.  Craik 
Bulwer  Lytton 
Cervantes 
Herman  Melville 
Fenimore  Cooper 


Other  Titles  in  Preparation 


The  International  Classics 


The  famous  Dodd,  Mead  Series  of  illustrated  novels. 
Each  book  has  sixteen  full-page  color  plates.  Printed 
from  new  type.  Bound  in  blue  cloth,  with  stained  tops. 
Eull-colored  jackets.  Octavo.  Per  volume  $2.00 


Titles  Ready 


WUTHERING  HEIGHTS 
VANITY  FAIR 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
LORNA  DOONE 
THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS 
TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE 


Emily  Brotite 
William  Thackeray 
Charles  Dickens 
Charles  Dickens 
R.  D.  Blackmore 
Alexandre  Dumas 
Alexandre  Dumas 
HEARTH 


Charles  Reade 

QUENTIN  DURWARD  Sir  Walter  Scott 

IVANHOE  Sir  Walter  Scott 

JANE  EYRE  Charlotte  Bronte 


Other  Titles  in  Preparation 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  215  Victoria  Street,  Torotno 
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Pensions  for  Librarians 

By  HAROLD  F.  BRIGHAM 


The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  two¬ 
fold  (l)To  offer  information  concerning 
retiring  allowances  for  librarians,  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  consideration  of  the  subject  by 
trustees  and  librarians  themselves,  and  (2)  To 
suggest  a  possible  means  of  bringing  retiring 
allowances  nearer  a  more  general  realization  by 
a  practical  co-operative  effort. 

The  viewpoint  will  be  that  of  the  public  li¬ 
brary  primarily,  and  of  the  independent  “spe¬ 
cial”  library  incidentally.  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  college  and  university  librarians  are 
eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Teachers  Insurance 
and  Annuity  Association*  (a  Carnegie  institu¬ 
tion),  and  a  considerable  number  of  school  li¬ 
brarians  enjoy  the  benefits  of  teachers’  pensions. 

As  a  final  point  of  preface  mention  is  made 
of  two  other  published  accounts  of  retiring  al¬ 
lowances  for  librarians  to  draw  a  contrast  with 
the  present  one.  John  B.  Kaiser  contributed  a 
•comprehensive  survey  of  the  question  in  the 
Library  Journal  for  February,  1920  (two 
issues).  Mr.  Kaiser  gave  an  admirable  sum¬ 
mary  of  progress  and  source  information  up  to 
that  time.  He  presented  the  details  of  library 
retirement  plans  then  in  force  together  with 
guiding  principles  and  essential  problems  in¬ 
volved.  He  incidentally  made  plain  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  desirability  and  need  of  retir¬ 
ing  allowances  for  librarians.  This  last  is 
definitely  taken  for  granted  in  the  present  arti¬ 
cle. 

Another  statement  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  recently  published  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Library  Association  for  1925.  This 
was  offered  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the 
Salaries  Committee  of  the  Association,  appear¬ 
ing  over  the  name  of  the  present  writer  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  committee.  The  aim  of  the  statement 


*  Special  alienion  is  called  to  the  pension  information 
contained  in  the  publications  of  this  Association  and 
those  of  the  related  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching.  Especially  important  are  the 
general  conclusions  and  fundamental  principles  in  the 
^‘Manual  of  the  Public  Benefactions  of  Andrew  Carnegie” 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  Foundation.  Important 
also  is  the  pamphlet  “Old  Age  Annuities”  published  in 
July,  1925,  hy  the  Industrial  Welfare  Department  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation. 


was  to  summarize  in  general  the  specific  pro¬ 
visions  of  retirement  plans  as  these  would 
probably  apply  to  librarians. 

The  present  article  is  based  largely  on  the 
foregoing  statement  in  the  Proceedings,  but,  go¬ 
ing  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  information,  it 
is  an  effort  to  carry  the  issue  of  retiring  allow¬ 
ances  for  librarians  a  step  nearer  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  and  possible  fulfilment. 

The  subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  form  of 
Answers  to  the  following  essential  questions 
which  the  administrators  of  a  library  would 
probably  ask: 

I.  What  are  the  probable  provisions  of  a 
retirement  plan  for  librarians? 

II.  Who  would  administer  such  a  plan? 

III.  What  libraries  have  retirement  plans 
either  in  operation  or  under  consideration? 

IV.  How  might  the  cause  of  retiring  allow¬ 
ances  for  librarians  be  practically  and  immedi¬ 
ately  advanced? 

1.  Provisions  of  a  Retirement  Plan 

An  examination  of  the  literature  of  pensions 
and  annuities  makes  it  possible  to.  set  down  the 
following  as  the  essentials  of  a  good  retirement 
plan: 

1.  It  should  be  actuarially  sound  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

2.  Its  benefits  and  costs  should  be  definite 
and  calcuable. 

3.  Its  terms  should  be  contractual,  and  thus 
enforceable  by  law. 

4.  It  should  be  set  up  on  a  reserve  basis  so 
founded  as  to  provide  the  benefits  contracted 
for  with  no  element  of  uncertainty. 

5.  It  should  be  contiibutory,  with  costs 
shared  between  employer  and  employee,  and 
with  the  amounts  each  contributes  preferably 
stipulated  as  a  percentage  of  payroll  or  of  sal¬ 
ary  respectively. 

6.  Its  administration  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  highly  competent,  specialized,  financial  or¬ 
ganization  or  institution. 

Such  are  the  essential  principles  which  should 
guide  librarians  in  their  search  for  a  retirement 
plan.  It  remains  now  to  go  into  the  details  of 
benefits  and  costs.  The  information  presented 
will  incorporate  all  the  essentials  of  the  state- 
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ment  in  the  1925  A.  L.  A.  Proceedings,  entirely 
rewritten  and  greatly  expanded. 

The  usual  benefits  provided  in  retiring  annui¬ 
ties  are  four  in  number:  1,  A  retiring  allow¬ 
ance;  2,  death  benefits;  3,  disability  provision; 
and  4,  provision  for  withdrawal  from  service. 

Benefits 

1.  An  adequate  retiring  allowance  is  com¬ 
monly  considered  to  be  half  the  final  average 
salary,  or  slightly  more,  with  two-thirds  as  a 
tacitly  accepted  maximum.  The  tendency  to  ap¬ 
proach  two-thirds  is  largely  limited  to  low  sal¬ 
aries,  under  $1500,  because  half  would  be  less 
than  a  bare  living.  Some  retirement  plans  reck¬ 
on  the  allowance  as  one  seventieth  of  the  av¬ 
erage  salary  received  during  the  last  five  years, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service. 
In  this  case  retirement  on  half  pay  would  pre¬ 
suppose  thirty-five  years  as  the  average  maxi¬ 
mum  of  service. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  practice  of 
using  an  average  of  future  salaries  as  a  basis  for 
retirement  benefits  is  both  unsatisfactory  and 
dangerous  because  such  salaries  are  unknown 
quantities  impossible  to  anticipate.  The  best 
basis  is  a  constant  percentage  of  salary.  (See  2 
under  Costs.) 

The  usual  retirement  age  varies  from  sixty  to 
seventy  years.  Retirement  may  be  optional  at 
sixty,  that  is  at  the  request  of  either  the  em¬ 
ployee  or  his  immediate  superior.  It  is  usually 
compulsory  at  seventy.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  women  have  a  greater  life  expectancy  than 
men,  a  fact  which  would  affect  the  age  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  as  well  the  cost  of  the  annuities.  (See 
2  under  Costs.) 

Some  few  retirement  plans  established  twen¬ 
ty  years  of  service  as  the  minimum  requirement 
for  eligibility  to  retirement.  Some  plans  pro¬ 
vide  a  guarantee  of  ten  annual  payments  after 
retirement,  so  that  the  total  amount  paid  will  at 
least  equal  the  amount  of  all  contributions  paid 
into  the  plan  by  the  employee  with  interest 
cumulated.  In  the  event  of  this  employee’s  death 
the  guaranteed  payments  remaining  unpaid 
would  go  to  the  beneficiary.  There  is  a  special 
type  of  plan  in  which  the  retiring  allowance  is 
made  up  of  ten  dollar  units,  each  unit  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  certificate  received  by  the  employee 
for  each  year  of  service,  and  each  guaranteeing 
to  the  employee  a  retiring  allowance  of  ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  as  long  as  he  shall  live. 

2.  Death  benefits  should  be  looked  upon  as 
supplementing  and  not  replacing  regular  life 
insurance.  They  would  consequently  take  a 
place  of  incidental  and  not  primary  importance. 
The  usual  death  benefit  is  a  surrender  of  all 
contributions  paid  into  the  plan  by  the  employee 
with  interest  compounded.  If  death  occurred 
after  retirement  the  total  amount  paid  on  any 


individual  contract,  that  is  to  employee  and  his 
beneficiary,  would  still  equal  the  total  amount 
of  the  employee’s  contributions  plus  interest. 
Occasionally  special  accident-death  benefits  are 
provided. 

3.  Disability  provisions  like  death  benefits 
are  another  supplementary,  tho  important, 
feature  in  that  they  may  duplicate  the  provisions 
of  regular  life  insurance  already  in  force  by  the 
employee,  and  the  employee  would  seldom  be 
justified  in  paying  for  two  distinct  disability 
contracts.  However,  adequate  disability  protec¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  here  in  case  it  might 
be  an  employee’s  sole  guarantee  against  dis¬ 
ability  dependence,  full  option  being  allowed 
in  every  individual  case.  The  chief  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  at  this  point  is  that  the  cost  of 
a  retirement  plan  increases  directly  with  the 
amount  of  benefits  offered.  This  behooves  the 
proverbially  poor  library  to  simplify  the  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  to  a  reasonable  minimum. 

A  general  disability  retirement  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  after  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Some  plans  have  separate  provisions  for 
disability  from  accidental  as  distinct  from 
natural  causes.  It  is  frequently  advanced  that 
the  dominant  element  of  safety  in  library  work 
largely  foregoes  the  need  of  disability  provi¬ 
sions.  This  may  hold  a  little  water  actuarially, 
or  it  may  not,  but  the  big  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of 
all  disability  comes  from  health  as  the  cause 
and  not  accident.  For  this  reason  health  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  cost  about  three  times  as  much 
as  accident  disability  benefits. 

4.  Provisions  for  tvithdrawal  from  service 
strike  one  important  feature  common  to  many 
retirement  plans,  that  is  the  idea  of  considering 
the  premiums  paid  as  a  form  of  savings.  It  is 
essential  in  any  form  of  retirement  plan  in 
which  the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer  is  a 
contributor  that  the  employee  be  guaranteed,  in 
case  of  withdrawal  from  service,  one  of  three 
things:  (1)  a  cash  return  of  all  his  contribu¬ 
tions  into  the  plan,  usually  with  interest;  or  (2) 
a  deferred  return  of  his  contributions  if  the  con¬ 
tract  is  surrendered,  for  example  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  payments  earned  on  an  annuity  contract 
by  the  premiums  paid  up  to  that  time;  or  (3) 
provision  for  the  continuance  of  the  contract  in 
the  event  that  the  employee  can  assume  full 
responsibility  elsewhere  for  the  payment  of 
premiums,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  on  witli- 
drawal  from  service.  Provision  (1),  tho  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with,  is  bad  because  it  puts  a 
premium  on  a  cash  surrender  value,  which  on 
occasion  may  be  worth  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
employee  than  the  future  retirement  benefits. 
Moreover,  a  cash  value  of  itself  invalidates  any 
annuity  provision.  In  short  it  defeats  the  real 
purpose  of  a  retirement  plan.  Provisions  (2) 
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and  (3)  are  essential  to  any  pension  plan.  An 
employee  is  entitled  to  a  full  and  fair  return  on 
all  money  he  has  contributed  out  of  his  salary 
into  a  retirement  system,  but  savings  as  such 
should  not  be  given  undue  emphasis.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  policy  elsewhere, 
most  plans  established  exclusively  for  a  single 
profession  or  group  would  increase  the  premium 
to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  rvithdrawal  from  the 
group,  or  at  least  from  the  profession  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Two  concluding  observations  may  be  made 
under  the  subject  of  benefits:  (1)  The  question 
of  reckoning  interest  as  a  part  of  the  employee’s 
expected  return  from  his  investment  in  a  retire¬ 
ment  plan  may  be  a  moot  one.  Many  estab¬ 
lished  retirement  systems  definitely  name  four 
per  cent  cumulated  interest  as  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  in  all  benefits.  On  the  other  hand  this 
again  seems  to  over-emphasize  the  savings  idea 
rather  than  straight  old-age  protection.  It 
would  seem  preferable  to  charge  all,  or  at  least 
part  of,  the  interest  outright  to  the  minimizing  of 
costs  in  general.  (2)  Question  also  arises  con¬ 
cerning  the  eligibility  of  janitors  and  other 
manual  laborers  to  the  benefits  of  library  retire¬ 
ment  plans.  A  comprehensive  system  would 
probably  have  to  provide  suitable  tables  of 
risks  and  rates  for  those  who  work  primarily 
by  physical  exertion,  male  and  female,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  tables  for  those  who  work  primarily 
by  mental  exertion,  male  and  female.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  manual  laborers  will  have  to  be 
included  in  the  general  system  with  librarians, 
or  else  pronounced  ineligibles. 

Costs. 

The  costs  of  a  retirement  plan  involve  the 
following  essential  considerations:  1.  The  con¬ 
tributory  idea;  2,  percentage  of  salary  as  the 
basis;  3,  provision  for  past  service;  4,  reducing 
costs;  and  5,  the  library’s  viewpoint  regarding 
costs. 

1.  The  only  form  of  retirement  plan  that 
seems  desirable  or  practicable  for  librarians  is 
one  in  which  contributions  are  made  jointly  be¬ 
tween  the  employee  and  employer,  and  this  in 
general  on  a  “fifty-fifty”  basis.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  removes  the  stigma  of  the  gratuitous  pen¬ 
sion,  and  divides  the  cost  equally  so  this  may 
be  within  the  reach  of  both  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee. 

2.  The  most  satisfactory  basis  of  contribu¬ 
tions  seems  definitely  to  be  percentage  of  salary. 
Such  a  basis  is  more  easily  adjusted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  and  it  has  a  natural  rather  than  an 
artificial  appliction.  In  contrast  would  be  the 
case  of  a  plan  which  is  based  on  an  unpredict¬ 
able  future  average  salary,  or  on  a  fixed  annual 
premium  unit  as  that  of  $105  offered  by  one 
insurance  company,  or  an  annual  fixed  annuity 


such  as  $1,000  at  age  of  retirement  offered  by 
another  company.  The  point  to  he  borne  in 
mind  is  that  contributions  paid  in  now  will 
build  up  a  reserve  which  will  yield  at  the  re¬ 
tirement  age  a  definite  calculable  annuity.  If 
from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  present  salary, 
paid  by  each  party,  employer  and  employee,  will 
yield  an  adequate  retiring  allowance  according 
to  present  conditions,  then  as  the  salary  in¬ 
creases  the  same  percentage,  increasing  these 
joint  contributions,  will  yield  a  correspondingly 
larger  and  still  adequate  allowance.  It  is 
plainly  of  crucial  importance  to  gauge  the  per¬ 
centage  most  carefully  at  the  beginning.  Pro¬ 
vision  should  also  be  made  for  allowing  the  em¬ 
ployee  voluntarily  to  increase  his  contributions 
to  a  greater  amount  than  that  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  agrees  to  equal,  in  order  to  meet  special 
individual  needs  and  as  an  incentive  to  thrift. 
It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  premiums 
paid  on  contracts  with  women  are  slightly  higher 
than  with  men  owing  to  the  actuarial  fact  that 
women  on  the  average  live  longer  than  men  and 
consequently  need  to  build  up  a  somewhat 
larger  reserve. 

3.  In  dealing  with  past  service,  that  is,  serv¬ 
ice  prior  te  the  establishment  of  the  retirement 
plan,  it  is  the  library’s  obligation  to  assume  the 
principal  cost  of  providing  for  the  annuities  to 
cover  this  period.  This  is  probably  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  re¬ 
tirement  plans,  but  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  hinder  the  establishment  of  a  plan  in  a 
library;  there  are  too  many  ways  of  meeting  the 
obligation.  This  accrued  liability  may  be  re¬ 
duced  by  requiring  the  employees  to  share  in  it. 
(See  d,  e  and  f  below.) 

Past  service  may  be  provided  for  in  any  one 
of  the  following  ways,  or  by  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  these  ways: 

a.  By  the  direct  payment  of  annuities  for 
prior  service  out  of  the  usual,  or  a  special,  in¬ 
come  of  the  library  without  setting  up  any  spe¬ 
cial  fund  to  meet  this  obligation  independently. 
For  example  the  income  from  fines  in  a  library 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose  until  the  obliga¬ 
tion  is  discharged.  This  whole  arrangement  is 
of  course  altogether  unscientific  and,  therefore, 
unsound  and  dangerous. 

b.  By  a  large  initial  payment  {e.g.,  a  gift)  of 
an  endowment  fund  sufficient  to  yield  the  re¬ 
quired  annuities  as  these  are  scientifically  com¬ 
puted  to  be. 

c.  By  amortizing  this  same  large  obligation 
by  supplementary  annual  payments  over  the 
first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  plan. 

When  the  employee  shares  in  the  obligation: 

d.  By  providing  a  comparatively  smaller  re¬ 
tiring  allowance  for  past  service  than  for  service 
after  the  establishment  of  the  plan.  For  ex- 
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ample,  one  plan  proposing  one-seventieth  of 
final  average  salary  as  the  annuity  to  be  paid 
for  each  year  of  present  and  future  service 
stipulated  one-hundredth  of  the  same  for  each 
year  of  past  service  before  the  plan  was  in 
operation. 

e.  By  raising  the  minimum  age  of  retirement 
for  those  in  service  before  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  in  order  to  allow  several  additional  years 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  more  adequate  reserve 
for  their  annuities. 

(f)  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  in  many 
individual  instances  of  the  superannuated  the 
obligation  of  the  library  might  be  foresworn  in 
large  part  or  altogether,  the  individual  himself 
being  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  his  prior- 
service.  This  assumes  that  the  prudent  older 
employee  has  been  making  provision  for  old 
age,  in  building  and  loan  for  example,  or  in 
special  commercial  insurance.  Such  personal 
sacrifice  would  be  heralded  as  martyrdom  to  the 
cause  in  order  that  a  retirement  plan  might  be 
more  speedily  established  in  a  particular  library. 
However,  this  expedient  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  last  resort  only. 

The  chief  point  to  be  driven  home  is  that  the 
accrued  liability  for  prior  service  will  vary 
enormously  with  every  individual  library.  In 
many  instances  it  may  be  insignificant  alto¬ 
gether  and  easily  provided  for  in  one  stroke. 
Whei'e  the  problem  is  a  serious  one  it  can  be 
dealt  with  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  library  and  other  economic  factors  in  the 
case  may  demand.  The  optimistic  side  of  the 
problem  is  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  temporary, 
and  perhaps  a  short-lived,  embarrassment.  After 
it  is  wiped  off  the  slate  the  cost  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  plan  to  a  library  becomes  and  remains  a 
definite  percentage  of  the  payroll  which  anv 
library  might  easily  afford.  Costs  actually  are 
small  in  view  of  the  direct  benefits  to  the  library 
in  increased  efficiency  of  service,  not  to  mention 
the  benefits  to  the  employee. 

4.  The  question  of  reducing  or  minimizing 
costs  in  general,  for  both  parties  to  the  contract, 
suggests  the  three  following  obvious  means: 

a.  By  reducing  the  benefits  offered,  to  a 
minimum  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  yet  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  serious  risk  of  adopting  a 
stringent,  no-margin,  parsimonious  plan  that 
cannot  last,  but  must  soon  require  a  fundamental 
revision  and  re-establishment  with  consequent 
embarrassment.  An  observation  to  the  point  is 
the  vital  importance  of  finding  at  the  beginning 
the  right  percentage  of  salary  and  of  payroll 
which  will  yield  a  fair  and  adequate  retiring 
allowance. 

b.  By  paying  the  total  premiums  in  one  lump 
sum  annually  out  of  the  library  budget.  This 
payment  would  include  both  the  contributions  of 
the  library  and  also  those  of  the  employees,  ad¬ 


justment  being  made  for  the  latter  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  deductions  from  the  employees’  monthly 
salaries. 

c.  By  reducing  or  eliminating  the  interest  on 
contributions  refunded,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  service,  but  using  this  interest 
earned  on  investments  to  reduce  costs  in  general. 

5.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  library  the 
element  of  cost  raises  special  considerations 
which  must  be  recognized.  In  the  first  place  a 
library  is  one  of  those  institutions  whose  labor 
turn-over  is  ordinarily  small,  a  fact  which  means 
long  terms  of  service  and  a  steady  rising  pay¬ 
roll,  without  the  appreciable  drops  which  would 
result  from  constant  changes  in  the  entire  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  situation  would  involve  higher 
premium  rates  for  librarians  as  a  class,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  rates  for  factory  employees  as  a 
class.  But  this  observation  would  apply  only 
in  case  an  effort  were  made  to  establish  a  special 
retirement  plan  distinctly  for  librarians  (see  II., 
No.  1  below),  and  would  not  enter  of  course  if 
librarians  came  under  an  established  plan  al¬ 
ready  in  force  under  a  state  or  an  insurance 
company  with  set  tables  of  rates  for  “clerks” 
male  and  female  as  distinguished  from 
“laborers.” 

Under  one  type  of  retirement  plan  the  cost  to 
the  library  would  be  a  steadily  increasing  one, 
that  is  when  the  premium  paid  by  the  employee 
is  fixed  at  a  minimum  that  does  not  change  auto¬ 
matically  with  salary  increases.  In  this  case 
the  contributions  of  the  library  usually  increase 
according  to  an  annually  ascending  scale  in 
order  to  build  up  the  required  reserve  for  each 
contract. 

The  added  cost  to  a  library  because  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  accrued 
liability  (for  prior  service)  has  already  been 
considered. 

The  cost  to  a  library  would  also  increase 
slightly  from  year  to  year  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  library  is  a  constantly  growing  institution 
requiring  a  staff  that  increases  steadily  however 
slowly. 

These  questions  of  administrative  costs  all  go 
back  to  the  type  of  retirement  plan  to  be 
adopted.  The  need  of  a  careful,  authoritative 
weighing  of  the  whole  subject  of  retirement 
plans  is  therefore  very  plain  (see  II  and  IV,  be¬ 
low).  There  seem  to  be  two  points  which  stand 
out  at  this  stage:  one,  which  is  repeated,  namely 
that  a  library  can  look  forward,  as  soon  as  the 
accrued  liability  is  wiped  out,  to  an  established, 
smoothly-running  retirement  plan  set  up  on  a 
definite  percentage  of  payroll  basis  and  free 
from  every  calculable  uncertainty;  and  the  other 
that  is  two-fold:  It  seems  quite  certain  that  re¬ 
tiring  allowances  for  librarians  can  be  gener¬ 
ally  expected  in  the  not  distant  future,  just  as 
pensions  for  other  public  servants  are  todav 
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practically  taken  for  granted.  For  this  reason 
a  library  which  can  by  any  means  establish  a 
retirement  plan  today  is  by  that  very  act  saving 
itself  untold  expense  and  hardship  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  since  every  year  lost  is  one  more 
heavy  link  in  the  chain  of  accruing  liabilities 
for  past  service. 

II.  Administration  of  the  Retirement  Plan. 

A  retirement  plan  for  librarians  may  be 
brought  about  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  By  the  very  problematical  establishment 
of  a  national  plan,  specifically  for  librarians, 
scientifically  worked  out  and  eventually  estab¬ 
lished  and  administered  under  authoritative 
library  supervision,  for  example  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Library  Association.  This 
is  decidedly  not  recommended  here.  (See  possi¬ 
bilities  No.  1  and  No.  3,  below.) 

2.  By  bringing  about  the  inclusion  of  library 
employees  under  a  municipal,  state  civil  service, 
or  other  retirement  plan  already  in  force. 

3.  By  the  adoption  of  a  retirement  annuity 
plan  offered  by  a  thoroly  reliable  insurance  com¬ 
pany  involving  an  individual  contract  for  each 
member  of  the  library  staff  eligible. 

Possibility  No.  1  is  first  mentioned  because  it 
is  to  be  quickly  dismissed  as  highly  improbable 
and  not  practicable.  Assuming  that  librarians 
themselves  could  reach  an  agreement  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  professional  retirement  system, 
and  that  tliey  could  organize  and  even  capitalize 
their  own  company,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
company’s  operating  economically  and  to  the 
best  advantages  of  librarians,  and  the  added 
possibility  of  its  surviving  competition  with  the 
great  commercial  insurance  companies,  is  very 
doubtful — to  say  the  least.  Nor  do  these  doubts 
yet  raise  the  questions,  whether  there  are  libra¬ 
rians  enough  to  launch  and  carry  the  scheme, 
and  whether  after  all  librarians  differ  enough 
from  other  professional  and  clerical  groups  to 
warrant  a  distinct  retirement  system  of  their 
own. 

The  last  point  deserves  special  consideration, 
however,  and  suggests  the  reasonable  possibility 
of  an  officially  endorsed  retirement  plan  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  librarians,  but  accepted  and  regularly 
administered  by  any  approved  insurance  com¬ 
pany  willing  to  take  it  over.  A  library  retire¬ 
ment  plan  exclusively  for  librarians  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  unbeatable  selling  idea  which  insur¬ 
ance  companies  might  consider.  However,  such 
a  suggestion  falls  more  logically  under  Possi¬ 
bility  No.  3,  which  see. 

Possibility  No.  2,  the  government-administered 
system,  brings  out  at  once  a  fact  and  a  fancy: 
first,  that  practically  all  systems  to  which  libra¬ 
rians  are  eligible  at  the  present  time  are  in  this 
category;  and,  second,  the  wish  that  these  sys¬ 
tems  might  he  better. 

It  is  probable  that  a  government-administered 
retirement  system  is  tlie  best,  as  it  seems  to  be 


the  most  logical,  system  for  libraries  supported 
by  public  funds.  There  are  several  such  good 
systems,  more  notably  perhaps  the  New  York 
State  Employees’  Retirement  System  and  the 
Boston  Retirement  System.  Both  are  compara¬ 
tively  new;  the  former  was  put  into  operation 
in  1922,  i.e.,  to  include  the  city  employees,  and 
the  latter  in  1923.  It  is  under  such  systems,  and 
these  invariably  contributory,  that  many  libra¬ 
rians  in  public,  state,  state  commission,  and 
school  libraries,  enjoy  retirement  benefits.  With¬ 
out  question  it  is  the  first  obligation  of  a  public 
or  school  library  that  is  agitating  “pensions”  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is,  or  can  be  made, 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  an  existing  govern¬ 
ment  retirement  system.  Such  a  system  may  be 
quite  faulty  both  in  conception  and  in  operation, 
but  it  usually  has  compensating  features,  and  it 
is  safe. 

The  chief  difficulties  with  government-admin¬ 
istered  retirement  systems  are  (1)  they  are  al¬ 
most  without  exception  unsound  actuarially,  and 
(2)  they  are  always,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
at  once  the  offspring,  the  passing  love,  and  the 
innocent  victim  of  politics.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  sound  actuarially,  it  seems,  because  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  dig  down  into  public  moneys  and 
make  up  any  required  deficits.  Still  more  un¬ 
fortunately  a  system  that  is  ill-conceived  and  not 
soundly  established  is  quite  sure  to  suffer  from 
correspondingly  incompetent  management.  The 
evils  of  state  pensions  in  general  are  patent  to 
all  readers  of  the  press.  Only  on  February  28 
there  appeared  an  account  of  action  taken  by 
one  eastern  state  by  which  more  than  a  million 
dollars  was  lopped  off  the  recommended  budget 
of  twice  that  amount  for  the  state  teachers’  pen¬ 
sion  fund,  in  order  to  make  a  special  appropria¬ 
tion  for  a  tunnel.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  prophecy 
that  the  future  will  see  a  decided  change  in  the 
public  attitude  which  will  take  pensions  out  of 
politics  and  make  them  not  only  sound  intrinsi¬ 
cally  but  soundly  managed,  and  full  money- 
value  institutions. 

Possibility  No.  3,  the  insurance  company  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  offers  new  possibilities  and  new 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place  it  offers  the  only 
practical  possibility  of  a  retirement  plan  for  the 
innumerable  libraries  which  are  outside  the  pale 
of  government-administered  retirement  systems. 
It  offers  this  same  possibility  to  libraries  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  funds  which  have  no  immedi¬ 
ate  hope  of  retirement  benefits  from  their  local 
or  state  government — provided  there  is  no  legal 
restraint  in  the  way.  (See  below) .  Even  if  there 
is  hope  of  future  inclusion  in  a  local  or  state 
retirement  system  these  libraries  have  in  the 
commercial  retirement  systems  an  untried  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  far-reaching  significance,  that  is,  to. 
establish  their  own  retirement  plans  immediately 
and  end  the  accumulation  year  after  year  of  ac¬ 
cruing  liability  for  past  service,  ending  at  thes 
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same  time  for  present  employees  all  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  future,  and  for  the  library  the 
serious  problem  of  the  superannuated  employee. 
If  later  there  is  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  a 
government  system,  this  can  easily  be  done,  if 
the  advantages  warranted  it,  and  without  loss  of 
a  cent  of  the  money  invested  in  these  commercial 
contracts.  In  fact  the  money  would  constitute 
a  real  saving  for  employees.  But  more  than 
that,  the  commercial  retirement  plan  would  be 
solving  the  retirement  problem  for  those  libra¬ 
ries  instituting  it  thru  all  the  years,  possibly 
decades,  before  any  oijportunity  offered  to  come 
under  a  government  system. 

The  following  are  the  solid  advantages  offered 
by  established  “old-line”  insurance  companies 
as  administrators  of  retirement  plans: 

a.  These  companies  assume  the  entire  obliga¬ 
tion  of  administration,  including  the  high  over¬ 
head  costs,  which  would  soon  embarrass  a  small, 
privately  organized  retirement  system. 

b.  They  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand,  whereas  private,  and  political,  in¬ 
stitutions  would  generally  provide  a  supervisory 
board  the  members  of  w'hich  are  invariably  en¬ 
grossed  in  numerous  other  matters. 

c.  They  have  an  established  and  far-reaching 
contact  with  the  money  market,  guaranteeing  the 
best  and  safest  (law  enforced)  return  from  in¬ 
vestments.  These  returns  revert  in  larger  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  subscribers  in  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

d.  They  are  fully  equipped  to  make  periodic 
checks  of  basic  tables  and  of  accumulated  funds 
connected  with  retirement  plans  to  see  that  all 
is  safe  and  sound. 

There  are  conceivably  two  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  retirement  plans:  (1)  the  usual  advertised 
annuity  contract  which  any  insurance  company 
may  have  drawn  up  and  put  on  the  market,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  all  ordinary  needs  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  according  to  the  actuaries 
of  the  particular  company,  and  (2)  a  special 
contract  which  may  be  worked  out  specifically 
for  librarians  as  a  group,  but  administered  by 
one  or  more  insurance  companies. 

The  first  presents  two  outstanding  problems, 
(1)  whether  the  usual  commercial  retirement 
contract  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  of  libra¬ 
rians  as  a  class,  in  the  judgment  of  librarians, 
and  (2)  wbat  reliable  companies  offer  the  most 
satisfactory  contracts.  The  latter  would  call  for 
most  careful  weighing  by  a  competent  and  au¬ 
thoritative  board  or  committee  representing 
librarians. 

Tbe  second  kind  of  contract  (special)  has 
already  been  suggested  above  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  a  national,  privately  administered 
librarians’  retirement  system.  The  idea  of  a  re¬ 
tirement  plan  ofHcially  worked  out  for  librarians 
but  administered  by  an  insurance  company  cer¬ 


tainly  should  be  examined  and  passed  on.  If 
there  are  twenty-thousand  librarians  in  this 
country  and  Canada  any  insurance  company 
would  doubtless  be  very  willing  to  draw  up  and 
issue  a  special  librarians’  retirement  plan.  It 
is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  A.  L.  A.  might 

sponsor  such  a  plan  issued  by  the  - 

Insurance  Company,  in  somewhat  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  an  insurance  company  would  operate  a 
special  pension  plan  for  a  large  industrial  con¬ 
cern  or  business  house.  The  difference  would 
be  that  the  individual  library  and  not  the  A. 
L.  A.  would  be  responsible  financially.  Again 
there  would  be  tbe  large  problem  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  insurance  companies.  There  would 
also  be  the  still  more  elemental  question  of  de¬ 
termining  wherein  librarians  differ  as  a  class 
from  other  professional  and  clerical  workers, 
building  any  special  retirement  contract  around 
these  peculiarities.  A  number  of  these  ear¬ 
marks  are  suggested: 

1.  Library  employees  in  general  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  ninety  per  cent  women.  This 
would  affect  the  age  of  retirement  and  also  costs. 

2.  Employees  are  likely  to  remain  long  in 
positions.  There  arises  the  question,  will  this 
situation  change  as  library  training  continues  to 
spread,  and  demand  for  trained  people  increases 
the  army  of  “emigrant”  librarians? 

3.  Safety  of  employment  lessens  the  need  of 
disability  provisions.  This  point  is  much  in 
doubt  since  disability  is  much  more  frequently 
due  to  ill-health  than  to  accident. 

4.  Libraries  are  usually  poor  financially. 
This  would  bespeak  a  contributory  plan  with 
costs  about  equally  divided.  It  would  also 
affect  the  handling  of  the  accrued  liability  for 
past  service. 

5.  Proverbially  low  salaries  might  indicate 
that  correspondingly  low  retiring  allowances 
would  suffice. 

The  most  serious  problem  presented  by  the 
commercial  retirement  plan  is  the  legal  ques¬ 
tion.  Specifically  it  is  a  question  either  of  in¬ 
terpreting  state  law  or  of  obtaining  enabling 
legislation  to  permit  public  libraries  to  enter 
into  retirement  annuity  contracts  with  commer¬ 
cial  insurance  companies. 

Only  three  states  have  laws  specifically  au¬ 
thorizing  public  libraries  to  establish  retirement 
systems.  In  Illinois  and  Nebraska  cities  of  one 
hundred  thousand  population  or  over  may  estab¬ 
lish  a  retirement  plan,  using  receipts  from  fines 
for  its  support  as  well  as  deductions  from  sala¬ 
ries.  The  Illinois  law  dates  as  far  back  as 
1905;  that  of  Nebraska  to  1913.  In  1921  Con¬ 
necticut  passed  a  law  which  is  something  of  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  states  briefly  “Any  city, 
borough  or  town  or  any  subdivision  thereof  may 
retire  with  a  pension  or  other  reward,  any  em¬ 
ployee  of  any  public  library  within  the  limits 
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of  such  city,  borough  or  town  or  subdivision.” 

Apparently  a  Connecticut  library  has  nothing 
in  the  way  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a 
retirement  plan  that  is  administered  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  insurance  company,  yet  even  in  this 
case  an  official  opinion  may  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  public  money  can  be  used  in 
such  a  contract.  The  question  is  much  to  the 
point  in  view  of  a  test  case  raising  the  issue 
which  was  tried  in  New  Mexico  a  few  years 
ago.  The  decision  was  adverse  to  an  insurance 
company  which  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
an  institution  (not  a  library)  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  funds.  The  contract  was  not  recognized  by  the 
law.  Insurance  companies  will  be  wary  if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  legality. 

In  forty-seven  states,  then,  possibly  all  forty- 
eight,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  definite 
official  opinion  interpreting  the  law  on  this  point. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  an  adverse 
decision.  Probably  the  most  direct  means  of 
obtaining  such  an  opinion  in  any  state  would  be 
to  have  one  library  officially  request  .he  decision, 
possibly  thru  the  state  library  commission.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  some  libraries  may  soon  take  the 
initiative  in  the  matter. 

III.  Status  of  Libraries. 

Last  summer  the  Library  Journal  canvassed 
the  leading  public  libraries  of  the  country  re¬ 
garding  retirement  plans.  The  results  of  this 
and  some  facts  assembled  by  Miss  Theresa 
Hitchler  represent  only  miscellaneous  findings 
and  are  given  merely  for  casual  information. 

I.  Libraries  Having  Retirement  Systems: 
California 

San  Francisco  Public  Library.  Librarians  are 
pensioned  as  city  employees. 

Connecticut 

State  has  an  enabling  statute  for  public 
library  pensions. 

District  of  Columbia 

Library  of  Congress.  Under  a  federal  act. 

Washington  Public  Library.  Under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Service  Retirement  Act.  An  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  in  1925  to  have  the  law  substan¬ 
tially  amended. 

I  llinois 

State  employed  librarians  receive  pensions. 

Chicago  Public  Library.  In  operation  since 
1905;  amended  1923.  Contributory  with  one 
per  cent  deductions  from  salary.  Retirement 
voluntary  after  twenty  years  of  service  and  if  at 
least  fifty  years  of  age.  Annuity  based  on  high¬ 
est  annual  salary  received  during  period  of  con¬ 
tributions,  and  not  on  final  average  salary  as  is 
more  usual.  Disability  granted  for  two  years 
after  ten  years  of  service.  Death  benefit  is  one 
year’s  annuity.  All  receipts  from  fines  are  paid 
into  retirement  fund  ($70,000  in  1923-24).  The 
report  for  1924  showed  that  total  disbursements 


for  the  year  just  about  equalled  the  total  income 
from  investments.  The  unsoundness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  shown  here  in  that  disbursements  will 
soon  exceed  this  income  and  eventually  a  funda¬ 
mental  readjustment  will  be  necessary. 
Massachusetts 

State  employed  librarians  receive  pensions. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Under  Municipal 
Retirement  System  since  February  1,  1923.  Op¬ 
tional  for  those  in  employ  when  system  estab¬ 
lished,  but  mandatory  for  all  future  employees. 
Retirement  optional  after  sixty  at  own  request 
or  that  of  immediate  superior;  compulsory  at 
seventy.  On  withdrawal  from  service  employee 
receives  all  contributions  plus  compound  inter¬ 
est  at  four  per  cent.  The  same  goes  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  in  case  of  death.  Contribution  is  four 
per  cent  of  salary  which  the  city  matches  as  its 
contribution.  If  disabled,  employee  may  be  re¬ 
tired  before  sixty,  after  fifteen  years  of  service. 
Maine 

State  employed  librarians  pensioned. 
Minnesota 

Minneapolis  Public  Library.  Librarians  pen¬ 
sioned  as  city  employees. 

Nebraska 

Omaha  Public  Library.  System  similar  to 
that  of  Chicago;  in  operation  since  1914.  Con¬ 
tributions  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  salary 
plus  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  pay  roll.  Pen¬ 
sion  fund  increased  from  other  sources,  e.g.,  by 
gift. 

New  Jersey 

State  employed  librarians  pensioned. 

New  York 

State  employed  librarians  pensioned. 

Buffalo  Public  Library.  Newly  established 
system,  in  operation  under  terms  of  State  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund. 

New  York  City  High  School  librarians.  Pen¬ 
sioned  at  half  final  average  salary  at  sixty-five, 
or  after  thirty  years  of  service. 

New  York  Zoological  Society.  Carnegie  en¬ 
dowment  of  $100,000  to  start  fund.  Contribu¬ 
tions  two  per  cent  of  salary  and  two  per  cent  of 
pay  roll.  Retirement  on  half-pay  at  sixty-five 
years,  or  after  thirty  years’  service.  On  with¬ 
drawal  from  service  employee  receives  all  his 
contributions  with  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
compound  interest. 

Rochester  Public  Library.  New  system  estab¬ 
lished  under  terms  of  State  Retirement  Fund. 
(See  Library  Journal  Nov.  1,  1922,  and  Jan. 
15,  1924.) 

Utica  Public  Library.  Recently  entered  under 
State  Retirement  Fund. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  Public  Library.  Retirement  at 
half  final  average  salary  after  twenty  years’ 
service  or  at  sixty  years  of  age.  Employees’ 
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contribution  two  per  cent  of  salary. 

V  irginia 

State  employed  librarians  pensioned. 

2.  Libraries  Considering  Retirement  Systems. 

Of  seventeen  other  libraries  which  responded 
the  nine  following  have  been  considering  retire¬ 
ment  systems  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
California 

Los  Angeles.  Municipal  pension  ordinance 
due  to  be  voted  on  in  1926. 

Delaivare 

Wilmington.  “  .  .  .  have  a  committe  which 
is  investigating  pensions.” 

Michigan 

Detroit.  Has  been  fighting  for  pensions  con¬ 
tinuously  for  years. 

New  York 

New  York  Public  Library.  A  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Staff  Association  is  actively  trying 
to  bring  librarians  under  city  pension  system. 
New  Jersey 

Montclair.  A  committee  of  the  Board  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  subject. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati.  The  legal  question  of  using  fine 
receipts  for  a  retirement  fund  has  been  before 
the  trustees. 

Cleveland.  “.  .  .  has  been  discussed.” 

Youngstown.  “.  .  .  our  track  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” 

Rhode  Island 

Providence  “.  .  .  for  several  years  the  board 
lias  been  giving  this  matter  very  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  but  no  detailed  plan  has  as  yet  been  agreed 
upon.” 

The  lists  are  plainly  evidence  of  an  active  and 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  libraries  in  the 
retirement  problem.  Particularly  significant  is 
the  amount  of  progress  which  has  obviously 
been  made  during  the  past  five  years. 

IV.  A  Suggestion 

The  first  purpose  of  this  article  now  either  has 
or  has  not  been  accomplished,  that  is  “to  offer 
information.”  It  remains  in  conclusion  to  ven¬ 
ture  the  suggestion  involving  “a  practical  co¬ 
operative  effort.” 

The  subject  of  retiring  allowances  for  libra¬ 
rians  has  been  a  very  familiar  one  with  the 
American  Library  Association  for  years.  In 
1920  for  example  the  Trustees  Section  appointed 
a  special  Committee  on  Pensions  and  Benefits, 
Mrs.  Ora  T.  Ross,  Chairman.  This  committee 
prepared  a  comprehensive,  forward-looking  re¬ 
port  on  the  subject.  In  1924  the  Salaries  Com¬ 
mittee  was  ‘“nlarged  to  include  annuities  and 
insurance.  An  effort  has  been  going  on  since  to 
gather  all  possible  information  on  the  subject 
of  retiring  annuities  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  a  report,  with  definite  recommendations, 
before  the  Council  of  the  Association.  The  idea 
is  to  obtain  some  official  action  which  might  help 


to  further  the  establishment  of  library  retire¬ 
ment  systems.  So  far  two  tentative  statements 
have  been  prepared.  The  present  article  is  in 
fact  a  third  revision  of  the  original  statement, 
with  much  material  added. 

The  Salaries  Committee  plans,  then,  to  report 
its  findings  soon  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Council.  Before 
this  is  done  it  will  be  well  to  air  some  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  under  advisement,  in  these  columns,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  call  forth  criticism  from 
interested  librarians  who  might  at  the  same  time 
have  suggestions  of  their  own  to  offer.  Any 
responses  which  may  be  received  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Salaries  Committee.* 

It  is  suggested  that  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  establish  a  special,  temporary  Retire¬ 
ment  Investigation  Board  as  follows: 

(a)  Personnel:  To  be  composed  of  one  com¬ 
petent  actuary  and  one  librarian,  both  of  whom 
shall  be  regularly  engaged  for  an  intensive 
study  of  retirement  plans  for  librarians  lasting 
from  four  to  six  months;  and  to  include  as  reg¬ 
ular  but  not  resident  members  five  advising  li¬ 
brarians,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  with 
the  actuary  and  resident  librarian  for  extended, 
intensive  conferences  as  often  as  needed,  to  ad¬ 
vise,  guide  and  suggest,  and  in  particular  to 
help  to  settle  the  larger  professional  problems 
which  the  investigation  raises. 

(b)  Purposes: 

1.  To  determine  the  essentials  necessary  to  a 
satisfactory  retirement  plan  for  librarians  as  a 
class. 

2.  To  determine  whether  such  a  plan  can 
practically  be  established  independently,  under 
private  management;  or  whether  it  can  be  placed 
on  the  regular  commercial  market  under  the 
management  of  an  established  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  or  companies,  to  the  best  advantage  of 
librarians;  or  whether  the  ordinary  commercial 
retirement  plans  are  equally,  or  more,  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

3.  To  examine  existing  retirement  plans  that 
are  available  to  librarians,  including  government- 
administered  plans  as  well  as  those  of  commer¬ 
cial  insurance  companies,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
rnining  those  that  best  meet  the  needs  of 
librarians,  and  to  preparing  an  analytical  survey 
of  such  plans. 

4.  To  determine  the  most  satisfactory  form 
of  enabling  legislation  required  to  forward  the 
efforts  of  public  supported  libraries  in  their 
respective  states. 

5.  To  promote  in  the  several  states  a  move 

official  opinion  of  existing  law  as 
this  may  permit  or  prohibit  public  library  ac¬ 
tion  to  establish  retirement  plans  independently, 
employing,  if  need  be,  contracts  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  insurance  company. 

*  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
ot  the  Library  Journal. 
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6.  To  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity'  to  li¬ 
brary  boards  of  trustees  and  administrative 
heads  of  libraries. 

7.  To  launch  a  campaign  of  information 
concerning  retiring  allowances  for  librarians, 
designed  to  awaken  a  live  and  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  and  so  to  give  impetus  to 
wider  and  more  rapid  local  establishment  of  the 
needed  retirement  systems. 


(c)  The  Money.  The  costs  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  set  at  from  five  to  eight  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  to  be  defrayed  by  solicited  contribu¬ 
tions  from  co-operating  libraries  that  may  be 
especially  interested,  from  library  associations 
state  and  local,  and  from  individual  trustees  and 
librarians  themselves  who  may  care  to  contri¬ 
bute. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Library  School 

By  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK 


Librarians  are  now  taking  themselves 

.  very  seriously  as  members  of  a  profession 
who  desire  that  it  shall  be  thoroly  equipped 
for  valuable  service  to  the  community.  As  it  is 
certain  that  those  who  do  not  respect  themselves 
in  their  work,  will  look  in  vain  for  such  respect 
from  the  public,  this  general  trend  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  movement  towards  the  adoption,  im¬ 
provement  and  systematization  of  library  train¬ 
ing  must  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
these  institutions  and,  in  particularly,  to  library 
trustees,  who  will,  hereafter,  it  is  believed,  have 
no  excuse  for  not  placing  in  charge  of  their 
libraries  persons  who  are  thoroly  qualified  to 
administer  them  in  the  best  interests  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public. 

The  establishment  of  an  institution  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  means  always,  first,  a  desire 
for  systematization  of  that  training,  which 
usually  proceeds  from  a  greater  appreciation 
of  its  work  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and, 
secondly,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
seeking  the  training,  which  arises  from  a  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  tlie  public  that  properly 
trained  workers  give  better  service  than  those 
who  are  untrained  or  improperly  trained.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  training  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  for  law,  for  medicine,  for  engineering,  and 
for  a  host  of  other  professions  and  occupations. 

A  professional  or  vocational  school  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  system  for  individual  train¬ 
ing.  Individuals  may  later  be  grouped  in  a 
class  and  this  leads  ultimately  to  the  formation 
of  a  school,  with  its  separate  quarters,  faculty, 
equipment  and  source  of  support. 

The  necessity  of  definite  training  for  the  work 
of  a  librarian  has  always  been  evident  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  to  have  close  supervision 
of  a  collection  of  books  and  when  the  library 
began  in  this  country  to  develop  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  popular  education,  the  requirements 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  and  so  ramified 
by  specialization  that  the  grouping  of  students 
and  the  formation  of  schools  became  an  obvious 
necessity. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  suggestion  of  schools  for 


training  librarians,  according  to  Frank  K.  Wal¬ 
ter,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
in  his  revision  of  Mary  W.  Plummer’s  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  published  by  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  was  due  to  M.  W.  Schret- 
tinger  in  his  “Essay  at  a  Complete  Textbook  of 
Library  Science”  (Munich,  1829).  In  1864 
Austria  began  to  require  special  training  in 
bibliography  for  certain  government  positions. 
In  1865  a  royal  decree  in  Italy  prescribed  train¬ 
ing  for  the  Government  libraries  there.  Courses 
in  bibliography  and  classification  were  given  in 
some  French  universities  in  1869  and  in  the 
University  of  Vienna  in  1874.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  London  in  1877,  at  which  several 
American  librarians  were  presnt,  instruction  in 
library  work  was  advocated.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  in  the  Library  Journal  and  in  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Our  first  library  school  was  the  work  of  a 
man  still  living.  Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  best  known 
for  his  invention  of  the  decimal  system  of 
classification  for  books,  and  for  many  years  li¬ 
brarian  of  large  educational  and  state  institu¬ 
tions.  In  1883  Mr.  Dewey’s  plan  for  such  a 
school  was  approved  by  the  A.  L.  A.  despite 
active  opposition,  and  it  was  opened  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  New  York,  where  Mr.  Dewey  was 
then  librarian,  in  January,  1887,  with  twenty 
students.  The  work  of  libraries  has  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  women,  and  there  were  many  women 
in  Mr.  Dewey’s  first  class,  altho  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  was  not  open  to  both  sexes  and  the  presence 
of  women  on  the  college  grounds  was  even 
forbidden  by  regulation.  Relying  on  the  per¬ 
mission  of  his  friend.  President  Barnard,  who 
was  also  chairman  of  the  college  library  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Dewey  went  on  with  his  co-educa- 
tional  school,  much  to  the  scandal  of  the  more 
old-fashioned  members  of  the  faculty.  Presi¬ 
dent  Barnard’s  illness,  resulting  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  appointment  of  one  of  Mr.  Dewey’s 
opponents  as  acting  head  of  the  institution,  gave 
an  opportunity  for  testing  the  matter  and  he 
was  formally  put  on  trial  for  violating  a  college 
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regulation.  Proof  that  he  had  not  done  so  on 
his  own  responsibility  was  easily  forthcoming 
and  the  outcome  was  so  much  in  his  favor  that 
he  was  not  only  acquitted  but  all  mention  of 
the  proceedings  was  expunged  from  the  college 
records. 

These  early  vicissitudes  of  the  school  are 
worth  mentioning  perhaps  as  an  indication  of 
the  long  road  that  we  have  traveled  since  1887 
both  in  general  and  in  special  education,  and 
particularly  in  preparation  for  library  work. 

After  this,  however,  Mr.  Dewey  never  felt 
quite  at  home  in  Columbia,  and  in  1889  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  state  librarianship  at  Albany  and 
transferred  his  school  to  that  city,  where  it  has 
since  become  widely  known  as  the  Albany  Li¬ 
brary  School  and  is  operated  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  regents  of  the  state  university.  Since 
that  time,  various  other  schools  have  been 
opened  and  in  1915  ten  of  these  joined  in  the 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools,  which 
has  now  a  membership  of  thirteen.  Inclusion 
of  a  school  in  this  body  has  been  usually  held 
to  be  a  voucher  for  its  character  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  That  some  such  voucher  is 
necessary,  was  shown  by  various  sporadic 
efforts  to  establish  schools  on  little  or  no  basis 
immediately  after  the  success  of  Mr.  Dewey’s. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  visit  to  a  western  librarian 
of  two  aged  spinsters  who  asked  that  he  show 
them  thru  the  library  and  explain  to  them  some 
of  its  workings.  They  believed,  they  said,  that 
they  should  have  some  such  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  as  it  was  their  intention  to  establish  a 
library  school. 

Library  schools  at  present  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  operated  by  educational 
institutions  and  those  established  by  public 
libraries.  There  is  no  essential  difference  except 
that  an  educational  institution,' endowed  by  the 
state  with  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  may 
give,  if  it  so  desires,  a  degree  in  library  science 
to  its  graduates  in  this  subject,  whereas,  of 
course,  a  public  library  can  bestow  only  a  cer¬ 
tificate.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  maintained 
by  some  that  all  library  schools  should  be 
operated  by,  or  at  least  affiliated  with,  colleges 
or  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  library 
work  may  be  classed  with  medicine  or  engineer¬ 
ing  as  an  eminently  practical  occupation,  and 
laboratory  practice  of  some  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  any  course  of  training  for  it.  This 
practice,  the  public  library  is  usually  able  to 
give  in  a  fuller  measure  than  the  college. 

The  curricula  in  general  vary  somewhat  with 
the  type  of  school,  the  leading  subjects  in  all 
being  cataloging,  classification,  the  study  of 
reference  material,  and  general  library  methods 
and  practice.  Miss  Plummer  divides  school 
instruction  into  four  different  classes — biblio¬ 


graphical  and  historical,  technical,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  critical,  the  last  consisting  of  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  literature  as  applied  to  library  purposes. 
The  visiting  of  other  libraries  and  also  of  other- 
institutions  connected  with  the  production  or 
distribution  of  books  is  usually  required,  and 
more  and  more  stress  is  being  laid  on  school 
equipment. 

Most  of  the  schools  offer  a  course  of  only  one 
year,  altho  in  some  (as  in  Simmons  College) 
this  may  be  spread  over  several  years  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  college  course.  Three  schools,  namely, 
the  State  Library  School  at  Albany,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  School,  and  that  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  offer  a  second  year,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  first  two  mentioned  leads  tO' 
the  degree  of  B.'L.S.  (bachelor  of  library  sci¬ 
ence).  The  Carnegie  Library  School,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  besides  its  one  year  course  in  general  li¬ 
brary  work,  offers  courses  in  library  work  with 
children  and  in  school  library  work,  each  one 
year  in  length.  The  School  of  Library  Science 
of  the  Western  Reserve  University  offers  both 
a  beginning  and  an  advanced  course  in  library 
work  with  Children.  The  special  course  of  li¬ 
brary  work  with  children  in  the  St.  Louis  Library 
School  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  its  gen¬ 
eral  one  year  course  or  as  a  post-graduate  course 
by  graduates  of  this  or  other  schools.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  is  intended  to  prepare  for  vari¬ 
ous  specialized  forms  of  library  activity,  and 
there  is  some  opportunity  for  specialization  alsO’ 
in  the  second  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  in  the  courses  offered  by  the  Library  School 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  This  ten¬ 
dency  towards  specialization  is  a  strong  one  and 
will,  doubtless,  develop  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  future.  Three  schools,  namely,  the  New 
York  State,  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Drexel  Institute  at  Philadelphia,  now  admit 
only  college  graduates,  and  others  require  some 
college  work.  An  entrance  examination  is  usual 
and  an  education  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in 
the  high  school  course  is  necessary  in  any  case. 
As  much  stress  as  possible  is  laid  on  character 
and  personal  qualifications. 

The  desirability  that  librarians  themselves 
should  give  some  kind  of  recognition  to  these 
professional  schools  resulted  in  1903  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Library  Train¬ 
ing  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  in  the  establishment  in 
1909  of  its  Professional  Training  Section.  The 
Committee  on  Library  Training  somewhat  spas¬ 
modically  visited  schools,  inquired  into  their 
curricula  and  methods  and  reported  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  occasional  demands  that  it  should 
formulate  standards  and  grade  the  schools 
according  to  these,  or  at  least  adopt  some  official 
list  of  accredited  schools,  met  with  no  response. 
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Until  very  recently  the  list  of  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Library 
Schools  was  the  only  one  available  to  persons 
wishing  a  guide  to  the  efficiency  of  agencies  for 
library  training,  and  those  schools  not  yet  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  were  naturally  not  in¬ 
clined  to  recognize  the  authority  of  this  method. 
In  1920,  however,  the  Association,  thru  its 
Council,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  promote  certification  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  library  work,  and  in  1923  it  established 
a  Temporary  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship,  which  in  the  following  year  was  made 
permanent,  with  funds  derived  from  a  grant  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This  Board,  which 
has  had  the  assistance  of  eminent  professional 


advice  in  pedagogy,  is  now  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  for  grading  the  different  training  agencies, 
including  not  only  the  library  schools  but  such 
subordinate  agencies  as  summer  schools  and 
training  classes,  and  is  now  subjecting  the  work 
of  libraries  to  the  study  commonly  known  as 
“job  analysis,”  from  which  it  is  expected  to  pre¬ 
pare  textbooks  in  library  ^vork  that  can  be 
recommended  for  use  in  general  library  school 
courses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  demands  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  rapid  expansion  of  library  service, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  are  being 
intelligently  met  by  adequate  preparations  for 
more  intensive  training.  No  one  should  rejoice 
more  at  this  than  our  boards  of  trustees. 


Organized  Effort 

By  MILTON  J.  FERGUSON 


IF  the  ranchers  of  California  depended  upon 
individual  effort  in  getting  water  upon  their 
land,  they  would  not  raise  enough  oranges  to 
compete  very  briskly  with  Florida  and  Italy. 
And  if  they  marketed  their  crop  as  independent, 
one  hundred  per  cent  Americans,  they  would  so 
promptly  cut  their  several  throats  that  their 
groves  would  soon  revert  to  a  condition  pri¬ 
mordial.  But  they  do  not.  They  band  together 
in  groups  large  enough  to  secure  water  in  de¬ 
pendable  quantity  at  favorable  rates;  and  when 
the  trees  give  down  their  golden  fruit  it  is  care¬ 
fully  sorted,  attractively  packed  and  placed,  here 
a  car,  there  a  trainload,  just  what  the  consumer 
will  consume.  Here  is  a  system,  organized 
effort. 

Now  each  library  has  grown  up  independent 
and  indeed  aloof  from  other  libraries.  Ordi¬ 
narily  they  have  started  in  a  small  way,  moth¬ 
ered  by  a  group  of  women  who,  unlike  their 
men  folk,  can  see  that  what  America  needs  is 
not  more  commerce,  mcwe  wealth,  but  more  of 
the  things  of  the  soul,  greater  opportunity  to  lift 
oneself  from  the  dusty  roadside  to  the  crest  of 
hills.  Why  spend  all  our  national  effort  getting 
more  of  the  :5tuff  of  which  as  a  people  we  have 
so  much?  Unfortunately,  however,  this  very 
independence  of  effort  has  meant  slower  growth 
and  less  efficiency.  The  effort  spent  in  library 
culture  has  perhaps,  in  the  smaller  places,  been 
quite  as  much  lay  as  professional. 

The  American  slate  was  not  slow  to  recognize 
its  duty  in  regard  to  the  public  school;  it  did 
not  leave  to  private  generosity,  local  ingenuity 
or  mere  chance  the  fate  of  its  instrument  with 
which  to  develop  its  power,  to  insure  its  life. 
A  school  system  for  the  state  was  one  of  its 
early  legal  creations,  so  designed  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  city  and  country;  for  it  is  clear  that 


education  in  a  democracy  is  not  democratic  if 
it  fails  to  touch  the  little  boy  and  the  little  girl 
who  live  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  county. 
School  and  teacher  are  brought  to  them;  or  in 
these  motorized  times  they  are  swiftly  and  safe¬ 
ly  taken  miles  each  day  to  a  large  union  school 
with  all  of  its  comforts  and  advantages.  The 
contrasting  attitude  of  the  public  toward  school 
and  library  may  very  clearly  be  read  on  page 
81  of  the  Library  Journal  for  January  15: 
248  cities,  during  the  period  1903-1923,  raised 
their  school  expenditures  from  $3.86  to  $12.17 
per  capita,  while  their  libraries  in  the  same  time 
started  at  .19  and  reached  .43. 

Some  of  the  library  workers,  long  ago,  saw 
the  handicap  of  individualized  effort;  the  result 
was  the  first  state  commission  to  encourage  li¬ 
brary  founding,  development  and  service. 
Massachusetts  in  1890  led  off  and  within  a  few 
years  all  its  towns  had  their  libraries.  Since 
that  date  some  thirty-eight  of  our  states  have 
either  followed  the  New  Englander’s  example 
or  have  given  new  powers  to  their  older  state 
libraries.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
some  momentum  has  been  lost  in  dividing  the 
work  into  these  two,  three,  or  even  four  sepa¬ 
rate  state  offices,  each  trying  to  do  a  bit  of  one 
big  piece  of  work  and  having  to  compete  for 
support  from  a  common  strong  box.  Effort  has 
been  put  forth,  in  recent  years,  to  correct  this 
mistake:  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Indiana  have  attempted  consolidation  more  or 
less  along  lines  proved  practical  in  the  schemes 
originally  adopted  in  New  York  and  California. 

These  several  library  commissions  and  state 
libraries  have  their  own  theories  as  to  what  they 
should  do  and  how.  A  while  ago  most  of  them 
were  content  to  organize  small  town  libraries^ — - 
the  larger  ones  having  already  acted — without 
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debating  very  logically  or  long  as  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency  of  that  particular  type  of 
organization.  The  result  was  that  each  state 
presented  a  spotty,  crazy  quilt  sort  of  appear¬ 
ance;  the  people  served — in  the  small  towns — 
were  not  well  served  and  those  in  the  country 
were  as  outside  the  magic  circle  of  public  book 
borrowing  as  if  they  resided  in  the  Union  of 
Socialistic  Soviet  Republics.  More  recently  the 
question  of  larger  units,  such  as  the  township 
or  more  preferably  the  county,  is  being  seri¬ 
ously  considered.  And  today  the  commission 
which  urges  a  handful  of  persons  to  attempt  to 
support  a  public  library  is  quite  as  open  to 
criticism  as  the  farm  adviser  who  would  urge 
the  ranchers  of  California  to  go  it  on  their  own. 
Outside  the  large  cities,  states  which  have  coun¬ 
ties  will  soon  organize  for  library  service  in 
county  units;  and  those  states  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  without  must  make  shift  to  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

After  the  commissions  there  followed,  of 
eourse,  the  League  of  Library  Commissions.  In 
1904  the  League  organization  was  perfeeted  at 
St.  Louis;  and  since  that  date  has  held  regular 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  A.  L.  A.  of 
which  it  is  not  a  rival  but  an  ally.  The  League 
has  suffered  under  the  same  handicap  which  has 
prevented  libraries  themselves  from  reaching 
their  highest  usefulness,  namely  lack  of  money. 
It  has  not  had  a  paid  secretary.  It  sees  as  a 
body  work  to  be  done,  problems  to  be  investi¬ 
gated,  surveys  to  be  made,  plans  to  be  drawn, 
which  appear  to  be  peculiarly  its  own;  but  its 
hands  have  been  tied. 

A  year  ago  began  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the 
League  when  the  Carnegie  Corporation  placed 
in  its  treasury  the  sum  of  $50,000  with  which  to 
encourage  library  growth  in  some  state  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  toward  the  experiment.  Louisiana 
for  various  reasons  was  selected;  the  Commis¬ 
sion  which  it  had  but  which  thru  lack  of  funds 
was  not  functioning  was  made  a  going  machine; 
and  tho  work  began  only  six  months  ago  already 
results  have  been  obtained  which  are  highly 
gratifying.  A  library  association,  acting  per¬ 
haps  in  the  capacity  of  shadow  to  the  coming 
event,  was  created  in  April,  1926.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  secured  and  equipped  quarters  in 
the  State  Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge;  it  is  gather¬ 
ing  in  a  well  seleeted  lot  of  books  to  be  Wt  to 
communities  and  individuals  under  certain  eon- 
ditions;  it  is  creating  an  interest  in  parish  li¬ 
braries  with  every  prospect  of  success;  it  is 
agitating  the  question  of  library  training;  in 
short  it  is  making  library  development  a  live 
issue  destined  to  take  second  place  in  the  state 
to  the  schools  alone. 

One  matter  confronts  the  library  profession, 
which  may  partially  be  solved  by  the  investiga¬ 


tions  now  being  carried  on  by  the  A.  L.  A.; 
how  shall  we  organize,  or  reorganize,  to  enable 
the  library  to  fulfill  its  mission?  It  is  not 
doing  so  today.  Half  of  the  population  of 
America,  it  is  estimated,  is  not  touched  by  pub¬ 
licly  owned  books.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
interest  in  the  library  program  may  be  mate¬ 
rially  deepened  during  this  semi-centennial  year 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  so  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
librarians  may  be  enrolled  in  its  ranks,  and 
such  a  body  of  laymen  as  will  insure  proper 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  our  system  of 
informal  education.  Organized  effort  is  what 
we  need. 


Trustees  Section 

FFICERS  of  the  Trustees  Section  have  ac¬ 
cepted  nomination  as  follows:  Chairman, 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  trustee  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  vice-chairman,  Katharine  P. 
Loring,  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Public  Library;  secretary,  Sarah  R. 
Budd,  member  N.  J.  State  Library  Commission, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

The  nominating  committee  was  composed  of 
Frank  Hervey  Pettingell,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Earl,  Muncie,  Ind.;  and  Judge  G.  L.  Zurck,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  PRODUCING  A 
LOCALLY  DESIGNED  BOOK  PLATE  FOR  ITS  HENRY’ 
WATTERSON  MEMORIAL  COLLECTION,  THE  CITY 
COMPETITION  IN  WHICH  THIS  IS  THE  WINNING 
DESIGN  HAD  GREAT  PUBLICITY  VALUE  FOR  THE 
LOUISVILLE  (kY.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


The  Library  Trustee 

1.  In  a  Great  City 

By  frank  P.  hill 


Greater  New  York  includes  three  library 
systems,  with  separate  Boards  of  Trus¬ 
tees — the  New  York  Public  Library  for 
Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond  boroughs,  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  and  the  Queensborough 
Public  Library.  Together  these  represent  by  far 
the  largest  municipal  library  system  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  abroad.  The  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
is  intermediate  betw^een  the  other  two  in  extent 
and  operation. 

The  three  library  organizations  differ  in  re¬ 
spect  to  their  trustees,  altho  in  each  the  mayor, 
comptroller  and  the  borough  president  repre¬ 
sent  the  city  ex  officio.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  has  a  Board  of  twenty-two  trustees,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  these  ex  officio  members,  appointed 
for  life,  by  the  members  of  the  Board  them¬ 
selves,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Astor-Lenox- 
Tilden  Foundation  which  provide  the  great  refer¬ 
ence  library  of  two  million  volumes,  none  of 
which  under  the  provisions  of  the  Astor  will 
can  be  removed  from  the  building.  The  city 
funds  provide  for  the  circulation  department 
working  thru  46  branches,  including  one  in  the 
main  building,  which  are  directly  under  the 
charge  of  the  circulation  committee  appointed 
by  the  trustees,  tho  not  necessarily  from  its  own 
membership.  The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  is 
governed  by  a  Board  of  twenty-two  trustees,  se¬ 
lected  each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years,  half 
of  these  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  the  other  half 
elected  by  the  trustees  representing  the  old 
Brooklyn  Library,  which,  with  its  three-quarter 
million  of  property  was  merged  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library  in  1904.  This  right  of 
representation  ceases  in  1929,  when  all  trustees 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  trustees 
of  the  Queensborough  Public  Library  are  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Mayor. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  is  governed  thru 
a  thoroly  worked  out  scheme  of  committees, 
meeting  monthly  and  supervising  and  directing 
all  the  affairs  of  the  library  in  their  respective 
fields.  Their  meetings  are  usually  held  in  the 
week  preceding  the  monthly  board  meeting  and 
their  reports  come  before  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  committees, 
which  meets  usually  the  day  before  the  board 
meeting,  or  before  the  full  board. 

The  board  is  divided  into  six  committees, 
each  committee  consisting  of  five  members  with 
the  exception  of  the  executive  committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  chairmen  of  the  other  com¬ 


mittees  together  with  the  four  ofiicers  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  committees  are: 

Executive  committee  which  has  general  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Corporation ; 

Finance  committee  having  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration; 

Book  committee  with  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  selection,  purchase,  acquisition 
and  cataloging  of  books  and  periodicals; 

Administration  committee  which  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  internal  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  main  library  and  its  branches; 

Committee  on  Building  and  Grounds  having 
general  supervision  and  control  of  all  buildings 
and  grounds; 

Law  committee  advising  the  Corporation  in 
all  legal  matters. 

The  chief  librarian  prepares  and  presents  a 
docket  of  the  business  for  each  committee,  is 
present  at  all  committee  and  board  meetings,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  an  executive  session,  and  acts 
as  recorder  of  their  decisions.  These  usually,  if 
not  invariably,  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  chief  librarian,  who,  as  their  administrative 
officer,  is  of  course  bound  to  execute  their  de¬ 
cisions.  The  result  of  this  full  consideration  of 
details  by  the  trustees  themselves  in  committee 
or  board  meetings  is  that  there  is  absolute 
smoothness  of  operation  and  entire  harmony 
thruout  the  organization. 

The  committees  having  the  most  work  to  do 
are  those  on  administration,  books,  buildings. 

The  administration  committee  has  on  its 
monthly  docket  not  only  the  general  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  chief  librarian  on  matters  of 
administrative  policy,  but  also  a  full  schedule 
of  all  changes  as  to  personnel,  promotions,  sal¬ 
aries  and  the  like,  in  accordance  with  the  merit 
system,  and  salary  schedules  adopted  by  the 
Board.  A  happy  result  of  this  method  is  that 
trustees  are  absolutely  free  from  appeals  for  in¬ 
fluence  or  other  kind  of  solicitation  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  staff  or  of  outsiders.  Staff 
members,  however,  have  an  absolute  right  of 
appeal  from  the  chief  librarian  to  the  board  of 
trustees  thru  the  administration  committee,  and 
tho  this  right  is  seldom  exercised,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  committee  on  more  than  one  occasion 
has  given  careful  attention  to  appeals,  usually 
with  personal  hearing  of  the  appellant. 
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All  books  added  to  the  Library  are  purchased 
upon  the  recommendation  of  at  least  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  book  committee,  after  the  same  have 
been  submitted  for  approval  by  the  chief  libra¬ 
rian.  Lists  of  books — new  and  old — for  pur¬ 
chase,  are  submitted  to  these  two  members  of 
the  committee,  several  times  during  the  month 
and  at  the  same  time  duplicates  are  sent  to  the 
purchasing  agent.  If  it  happens  that  books  are 
not  approved  by  any  member  the  order  to  the 
agent  is  canceled  at  once.  This  method  serves 
to  hasten  the  receipt  of  the  books  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  delayed  for  several  days.  Any 
book  about  which  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its 
suitability  for  purchase  is  first  submitted  to  the 
full  book  committee  and  not  ordered  until  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  building  committee  is  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  because  it  has  to  do  entirely  with  the 
selection  of  sites  for  new  building,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  and  supervision  of  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  such  buildings  and  supervision  of 


the  work  of  construction.  It  looks  after  the  re¬ 
pair  and  enlargement  of  buildings  and  the 
chairman  is  very  active  in  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  case  of  a  new  building  the  chief 
librarian  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
make  a  study  of  the  local  situation  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  reported  to  the  committee.  A  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  a  library  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  location  follows,  after  which  a  report  is 
made  to  the  trustees  who  take  final  action. 

The  other  committees  are  active  but  not  so 
much  time  is  required  of  the  members. 

The  committee  reports  are  made  at  the  month¬ 
ly  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  discus¬ 
sions  often  occur  on  the  recommendations,  but 
as  a  general  thing  the  reports  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  various  committees  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  full  hoard. 

In  this  way  the  trustees  have  full  c»gnizance 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Library  and  are  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  its  work. 


2.  In  the  Library  of  a  Small  City 

By  LILLIAN  E.  DENNY 


WHEN  I  was  first  appointed  a  member  of 
the  library  board  in  our  little  city  of 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  I  was  pre¬ 
sumptuous  enough  to  accept  the  honor  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
involved.  There  were  five  on  that  board,  all 
equally  ignorant  of  library  service  from  a 
trustees  viewpoint. 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  we  had  i 
trained  librarian,  who  very  tactfully  showed  us 
our  places,  started  us  in  the  right  direction 
by  placing  in  our  hands  a  copy  of  the  laws  of 
Indiana  pertaining  to  public  libraries  and  re¬ 
quested  us  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  our 
duties  and  powers  as  outlined  by  statutory  en¬ 
actment. 

We  zealously  set  ourselves  to  work  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  master  the  machinery  by  which  public 
libraries  are  operated,  but  soon  found  out  that 
while  this  part  of  the  work  was  necessary,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  largely  perfunctory.  What 
the  public  desired  was  a  service  of  such  value 
that  the  expense  of  operating  the  library  could 
be  easily  justified.  We  then  turned  to  a  study 
■of  the  best  library  practice  thruout  the  United 
States  and  in  this  search  we  were  greatly  aided 
by  reports  and  pamphlets  published  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  trustees’ 
reports  from  various  large  centers. 

In  the  midst  of  this  activity  our  librarian  re¬ 
signed  and  we  were  confronted  witb  what 
looked  like  a  catastrophe.  We  were  united, 
'however,  in  the  policy  of  securing  a  highly 
•.trained  librarian  even  to  the  point  of  economiz¬ 


ing  upon  material  equipment  in  order  to  meet 
additional  salary  expense. 

Our  next  librarian  was  not  only  highly 
trained  but  she  brought  to  us  her  experience 
as  a  member  of  our  State  Library  Commission 
where  she  had  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  status  of  most  of  the  libraries 
in  Indiana  and  knew  by  comparison  our  rank¬ 
ing  as  an  institution.  Her  vision  of  possibilities 
in  our  field  of  action  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
board  and  we  began  at  once  to  plan  ways  and 
means  of  putting  some  of  her  suggestions  into 
operation.  I  must  confess  it  was  quite  frequent¬ 
ly  a  struggle  to  find  our  way  out  as  we  were 
living  up  to  the  limit  of  our  resources  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  service  seemed  to  be  wholly  out  of 
the  question. 

Our  will  and  determination  to  succeed  were 
dominant  and  this  spirit  was  contagious  at  most 
of  our  meetings  and  even  temporary  successes 
were  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing. 

We  found  ourselves  entering  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  work  of  establishing  new  contacts  with 
the  public  in  an  effort  to  reach  ever  larger  and 
larger  numbers.  Our  children’s  department  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  impetus  in  its  work  by  issuing 
diplomas  for  books  read  by  children  during  the 
summer  months  and  this  publicity  was  the 
means  of  securing  several  large  donations  of 
children’s  books  from  public  spirited  patrons. 

I  recall  that  our  first  observation  of  this  de¬ 
vice  was  that  it  was  an  added  expense  to  our 
already  heavily  burdened  budget  and  we  were 
highly  pleased  to  find  out  later  that  this  ex¬ 
pense  was  partly  offset  by  the  liberal  gifts  re- 
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ceived  in  appreciation  of  this  effort  and  the 
increased  good  will  of  the  public.  I  pause  to 
remark  that  any  worth  while  public  service  is 
never  entirely  lost  but  may  be  the  means  of 
making  new  friends  for  the  library  work  in  a 
quarter  where  least  expected. 

Our  board  naturally  gravitated  into  the  habit 
of  determining  policies  for  action  and  depend¬ 
ing  wholly  upon  our  librarian  for  execution. 
Since  she  had,  by  her  skillful  knowledge  of 
library  work  and  procedure,  gained  our  entire 
confidence  we  reciprocated  by  a  strenuous  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  her  securely  in  our  midst.  The 
public  ever  conscious  of  sincere  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  an  ideal  was  not  slow  to  accept  her 
as  a  leader  in  her  profession.  To  our  great  sur¬ 
prise  her  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  our  city  was  doubled  almost  overnight. 
Branch  libraries  and  circulating  libraries  were 
established  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  school 
age  who  were  given  carefully  chosen  lists  of 
books  graded  for  their  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing.  Our  board  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
establishing  new  contacts  with  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  untouched  by  the  desire  to  read.  Their 
habits  and  peculiarities  are  carefully  studied  in 
the  hope  that  some  new  method  of  approach 
may  be  made  that  will  fire  them  with  the  zeal 
for  learning.  Professional  and  scientific  books 
w'hich  make  a  special  appeal  to  men  and  women 
of  highly  specialized  vocations  are  sent  by  mes¬ 
senger  or  mail  with  a  note  from  the  librarian 
suggesting  that  this  book  will  be  of  interest  to 
them.  Over  and  over  again  educated  and  cul¬ 
tured  men  have  remarked  that  they  did  not 
know  our  local  library  had  that  particular  book 
or  a  book  on  that  subject. 

To  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  almost  un¬ 
limited  resources  of  good  library  the  joy  of 
being  able  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  some 
needy  person  repays  in  full  the  labor  of  board 
members  in  their  effort  to  have  the  library  func¬ 
tion  to  its  full  capacity.  To  be  able  to  read 
and  to  carry  the  keys  to  the  world’s  best  litera¬ 
ture  in  one’s  pocket  is  a  priceless  treasure.  To 
have  a  part  in  building  up  in  the  mind  of  youth 
the  habit  of  reading  is  to  give  direction  and 
force  to  the  great  moral  and  religious  ideals 
which  will  determine  the  next  generation. 

No  one  can  conscientiously  serve  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  library  board  without  a  vision  of 
greater  service  and  usefulness  to  society  in  gen¬ 
eral.  For  this  reason  the  very  highest  degree 
of  co-operation  between  board  members,  libra¬ 
rian  and  assistants  should  actuate  all  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  public,  and  characterize  their 
work  as  cheerful,  gratuitous  service  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  humanity. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  I  should  like 
to  offer  to  trustees  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 


Employ  a  well  trained  librarian  and  one  in 
whom  you  have  full  confidence. 

Confine  your  board  meetings  largely  to  hear¬ 
ing  reports,  to  debating  ways  and  means  and 
determining  policies. 

Assign  the  execution  of  details  to  your  libra¬ 
rian. 

Empower  the  librarian  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  books  to  be  purchased  and  as¬ 
sistants  to  be  employed,  etc. 

If  exceptions  are  taken  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  see  that  you  are  able  to  give  convincing 
reasons. 

Trust  your  librarian  to  keep  the  board  in¬ 
formed  on  the  best  library  practice  and  proce¬ 
dure. 

Refer  persons  seeking  favors  or  making  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  librarian. 

Remember  that  as  an  indivdual  you  have  no 
more  authority  in  library  matters  than  any  other 
citizen;  therefore  do  not  encourage  library  as¬ 
sistants  to  bring  their  troubles  to  you  but  refer 
them  to  the  librarian  and  discuss  them  later  in 
board  meetings. 

Establish  few,  if  any,  standing  committees. 

Defend  your  position  in  board  meetings  with 
all  the  force  and  argument  at  your  command; 
but  if  defeated  let  only  the  highest  motives  and 
the  will  of  the  majority  prevail. 

Trustees  and  Library  Organizations 

Indiana  has  a  Library  Trustees  Association 
which  meets  annually,  and  in  alternate  years  in 
conjunction  with  the  state  library  association. 
Every  library  board  should  have  a  representa¬ 
tive  at  these  meetings  with  a  view  to  securing 
better  understanding  and  more  unity  of  purpose 
thruout  the  state.  Thru  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  methods  of  operation  we  can  profit  by  the 
successful  experience  of  one  community  and 
avoid  the  failures  suffered  in  another.  By  united 
effort  and  intercourse  we  can  secure  needed 
legislation,  gain  a  wholesome  interest  in  and  a 
marked  respect  for  the  achievements  of  our  own 
and  neighboring  libraries.  It  is  not  only  help¬ 
ful  to  the  trustee  but  encouraging  to  the  libra¬ 
rian  to  have  a  member  of  the  board  attend  the 
state  and  national  meetings;  and  to  render  the 
highest  service  it  is  imperative  that  the  librarian 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  professional  con¬ 
tacts  by  attending  local  and  state  library  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  meetings  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Finance,  the  major  problem  with  most  library 
boards,  is  always  a  local  problem  and  depends 
largely  upon  the  alertness  of  the  trustees  and 
the  ability  of  the  librarian  to  “sell”  the  library 
service  to  the  community.  Under  the  Indiana 
Library  law  boards  have  the  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  for  library  purposes  not  to  exceed 
one  mill  on  the  dollar. 
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The  Board  in  Indiana  consists  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers:  three  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
court;  two  hy  the  Common  Council;  and  two 
by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees — a  more  demo¬ 
cratic  method  of  appointment  than  the  former 
method  whereby  the  Mayor  appointed  all  mem¬ 
bers,  and  one  having  the  advantage  of  being 


farther  removed  from  political  influence. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge  upon  the  part  of 
library  trustees  a  greater  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  library  service  as  an  institution  and  call 
attention  to  its  favorable  comparison  with  the 
splendid  work  done  by  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tems. 


3.  In  a  Village  Library 

By  R.  R.  BOWKER 


The  old  town  of  Stockbridge,  amidst  the 
Berkshire  hills  of  Massachusetts,  rich  in 
historic  and  literary  traditions,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  now  of  less  than  two  thousand  persons,  to 
which  are  added  during  the  summer  some  hun¬ 
dreds  from  the  cities  on  the  summer  places  or 
in  the  several  hotels.  Its  library,  originating  in 
1789,  tho  somewhat  intermittent  in  its  history, 
has  iDeen  housed  since  1868  in  a  simple  stone 
building,  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  jail,  with  a 
capacity  properly  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  but 
crammed  with  thirteen  thousand.  It  has  been 
the  desire  to  keep  the  collection  down  to  ten 
thousand  volumes,  but  the  most  difficult  of  li¬ 
brary  tasks  is  weeding  out.  Two  modest 
branches  have  been  established  over  the  fire 
houses  in  the  smaller  villages  of  Glendale  and 
Interlaken  within  the  township,  each  of  them 
with  a  small  collection  of  books,  strengthened 
from  time  to  time  from  the  main  library,  and 
each  having  a  dozen  or  so  popular  periodicals. 

The  Stockbridge  Library,  tho  practically  a 
public  library,  is  owned  nominally  by  the  Stock- 
bridge  Library  Association,  whose  members  are 
enrolled  from  the  resident  population  by  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership  and  election  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  single  payment  of  one  dollar  being 
the  only  dues.  The  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  large  and  seldom  do  more  than  a 
score  attend  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  six 
trustees  are  elected  to  serve  during  the  ensuing 
year.  A  change  now  in  process  will  make  mem¬ 
bership  technically  more  continuous  by  electing 
two  members  each  year  for  three-year  terms, 
altho  continuity  has  hitherto  been  maintained 
by  the  almost  invariable  re-election  of  trustees 
each  year.  To  these  six  an  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  town  is  added  by  vote  of  the  town 
meeting  or,  more  usually,  thru  appointment  by 
the  Selectmen,  when  a  town  meeting  does  not 
exercise  its  prerogative.  The  seven  directors 
choose  the  President,  Vice-President,  the  Seere- 
tary  and  the  Treasurer,  the  last  being  usually 
the  town  representative,  elect  the  librarian  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  appoint  an  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board.  This  board,  now  of  four  men  and  three 
women,  includes  tbe  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  minister  of  the  historic  Stockbridge  church 


and  others  in  touch  with  the  several  offices  of 
communal  life.  The  work  of  the  trustees  is 
simply  organized  thru  two  committees,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  committee  and  the  book  committee, 
each  of  three  members,  with  the  president  ex- 
officio  as  a  fourth.  To  the  administration  com¬ 
mittee  is  delegated  the  care  of  the  building 
within  and  without  and  of  the  grounds,  the  nec¬ 
essary  purchases  of  equipment,  fuel  and  other 
requisites  of  maintenance  and  operation  and 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  librarian  and 
readers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  committee 
rarely  meets  and  its  work  is  chiefly  done  by  the 
chairman  or  by  individual  members  informally 
designated  to  handle  special  needs.  The  book 
committee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to 
hold  monthly  meetings  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  board,  at  which  it  receives  lists  of  recom¬ 
mended  titles  from  the  librarian  and  from  the 
suggestion  box  put  at  the  service  of  the  public, 
adds  suggestions  from  its  own  members  who 
have  been  conning  the  book  lists  in  the  library 
and  book  periodicals  and  makes  its  own  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  board.  In  so  compact  a 
board,  however,  many  of  these  questions  are 
brought  up  and  decided  by  the  board  itself  at 
the  monthly  meetings,  where  the  librarian  is 
expected  to  present  a  monthly  report  and  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  and  give  counsel.  This 
simple  organization  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
for  a  small  library  of  this  character. 

The  library  is  chiefly  supported  by  a  yearly 
appropriation,  made  by  vote  at  the  town  meet¬ 
ing,  now  normally  $2500  per  year,  which  covers 
expenses  of  administration.  Rents  and  fines, 
the  former  charges  to  hotel  visitors  who  are 
glad  thus  to  contribute  to  the  library,  tho  the 
charge  is  scarcely  enforcible,  furnish  $100  to 
$150  for  incidental  expenses ;  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  are  purchased  from  the  return  from  endow¬ 
ments,  approximately  $17,500,  tho  part  of  this 
is  the  Choate  bequest  for  the  future  extension  of 
the  library  building  now  in  contemplation  on 
the  adjoining  plot  purchased  from  bequests  and 
other  gifts.  The  library  budget  thus  has  re¬ 
sources  of  approximately  $3000  available  for 
operating  purposes,  of  which  about  $1300  is 
paid  for  services,  $1100  for  heat  and  light,  re¬ 
pairs,  insurance  and  janitorial  care,  and  $600 
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for  books  and  periodicals.  No  salary  is  paid 
for  full  time,  the  library  hours,  from  10  to 
1,  2  to  6  and  7  to  9  daily,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  being  divided  between  the  librarian 
and  assistant  librarian,  except  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturdays  when  both  are  expected  for  mu¬ 
tual  consultation  and  work;  while  the  two 
branch  librarians  are  paid  $60  per  year  for  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon  and  two  in  the  evening 
two  days  each  week.  This  represents  the  simpl¬ 
est  method  of  operating  a  village  library  at  the 
minimum  expense,  and  as  the  per  capita  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  town  is  more  than  a  dollar,  little 
more  can  be  asked.  The  library,  however,  bene¬ 
fits  by  the  increase  of  its  endowment  fund, 
largely  thru  bequests,  and  by  liberal  gifts  of 
books  from  residents  and  hotel  visitors. 

In  the  past  year  the  main  library  and  its  two 
modest  branches  reached  a  circulation  somewhat 
beyond  twenty  thousand,  about  ten  per  cent 
being  of  periodicals  which  are  circulated,  except 
for  the  latest  issue,  approximately  ten  per  capita 
yearly,  a  remarkable  showing,  while  the  large 
use  of  the  excellent  reference  collection  both  by 
adults  and  school-children  and  the  lending  of 
books  involved  more  than  that  number  of  calls. 
Books  may  be  reserved  by  paying  two  cents  for 
a  post  card  blank  which  is  mailed  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  when  the  book  is  teceived.  The  book  is 
held  for  two  days.  Three  hundred  books,  more 


or  less,  are  added  to  the  library  each  year  by 
purchases  and  gifts,  and  the  problem  is  how  to 
make  room  for  them  by  displacements  from  the 
crowded  shelves. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Stockbridge  Library 
is  the  Stockbridge  collection,  begun  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  already  including  several  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  and  pamphlets  from  Stockbridge 
writers  or  about  Stockbridge  and  the  Berkshires, 
or  written  or  printed  in  Stockbridge,  which  is 
used  not  only  locally,  but  by  students  of  local 
and  literary  history  from  outside.  Many  of 
these  books  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
libraries,  and  the  collection  illustrates  the  value 
of  the  smaller  libraries  in  the  general  library 
scheme,  especially  in  relation  to  the  interlibrary 
loan  system.  The  library  also  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  historical  society  and  already  its 
historic  collections,  outside  of  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  are  of  some  importance  and  furnish  the 
nucleus  for  a  local  museum.  This  is  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  extended  library  building,  which 
it  is  hoped  local  subscriptions  may  justify  and 
for  which  an  architectural  competition  is  now 
under  way. 

These  facts  and  figures  will  perhaps  be  of 
service  to  trustees  of  other  libraries  of  similar 
scope  as  showing  what  can  be  done  within  very 
limited  resources  and  suggesting  features  whicli 
may  be  of  value  elsewhere. 


To  Library  Trustees 

The  American  Library  Association  will  hold  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  during  the  week  of  October  4.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important  library  meeting 
ever  held. 

The  Trustees  Section  meeting,  at  which  many  trustees  will  be  present,  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  mutual  interest  and  the  exchange 
of  helpful  and  practical  suggestions.  The  general  sessions  will  offer  much  of  interest 
to  every  trustee. 

As  a  library  trustee  you  will  want  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  current  library 
matters,  and  especially  this  year.  You  can  do  this  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 

A.  L.  A. 

As  a  member  you  will  be  entitled  to  ten  news  numbers  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin, 
the  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  annual  conference,  and  the  Handbook  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  seven  thousand  which  includes  the  leading  figures  in  every  branch 
of  librarianship,  a  sort  of  librarians’  “Who’s  Who.”  The  dues  for  new  members  are 
five  dollars,  including  one  dollar  initiation  fee. 

The  Association  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  Library  and  Adult  Education, 
of  Education  for  Librarianship,  Library  Extension,  Salaries,  Library  Revenues,  and 
many  other  problems  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  library  trustees. 

The  Association — and  thus  the  American  library  movement — will  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  participation  of  more  trustees  in  its  work. 

Will  you  join? 

Anne  Wallace  Howland,  Chairman  A.  L.  A.  Membership  Committee. 


Student  Help  in  the  Small  Library 


Results  beneficial  to  the  student  as  well  as 
to  the  library  which  cannot  afford  a  full  staff 
of  trained  assistants  may  be  obtained  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  student  apprentices.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  vocational  guidance  should  be  combined 
Avith  definite  courses  of  library  instruction  in 
simple  library  methods,  according  to  Agnes 
King  in  the  January  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin. 

The  library  benefits  mainly  by  having  as¬ 
sistants  who  know  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  stu¬ 
dents  using  the  library,  and  who  are  familiar  as 
well,  or  rapidly  become  so,  with  keeping  book 
shelves  in  order,  charging  and  discharging 
books,  opening  second  and  third  class  mail  and 
distributing  it  to  its  proper  racks  and  covers, 
and  helping  in  the  mechanical  preparation  of 
books  for  the  shelves,  and,  in  the  case  of  students 
Avho  have  had  the  commercial  courses  offered  in 
the  high  school,  are  capable  of  typing  cards  and 
other  records  under  the  explicit  direction  of  the 
librarian,  besides  doing  any  general  clerical 
Avork  that  does  not  call  for  administrative  deci¬ 
sion. 

Apart  from  the  decided  usefulness  in  later  life 
of  the  familiarity  Avith  handling  books  and  cata¬ 
logs  so  acquired,  the  student  assistant  receives  a 
new  sense  of  business-like  conduct  in  libraries 
and  added  respect  for  public  property;  charac¬ 
ter  training  in  responsibility,  initiative,  and 
dealing  with  and  meeting  trying  situations;  per¬ 
sonal  familiarity  with  books,  leading  to  reading 
for  pleasure  and  profit;  better  acquaintance  with 
faculty  members  and  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  student  body;  and  finally,  and  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  profession  of  librarianship,  an 
occasional  incentive  to  go  on  to  professional 
training  in  this  field.  Furthermore,  some  schools 
offer  as  much  as  tAvo  full  credits  for  such  work. 

Transition  from  Avork  in  the  high  school  li¬ 
brary  to  the  holding  of  a  part-time  position  in  a 
public  library  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  such  methods  as  Mrs.  L.  B.  Cook  describes  in 
the  Michigan  Library  Bulletin  for  Sept.-Oct., 
1925.  “During  the  year  we  receive  applica¬ 
tions  for  work  the  next  year,  preferably  from 
juniors  and  seniors.  And  let  me  say  that  we  do 
not  necessarily  choose  from  those  who  voluntar¬ 
ily  apply — we  sometimes  offer  a  timely  sugges¬ 
tion  to  those  we  consider  particularly  desirable. 
Then  we  consult  with  the  teachers  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  these  applicants.  .  .  .  Now 
of  these  applicants  we  choose  two — preferably 
not  in  the  same  class  in  school.  In  this  way 
social  activities  do  not  interfere.  .  .  .  These 
girls  apprentice  themselves  for  one  week  usually 
before  school  begins  in  the  fall.  From  then  on 
they  are  paid  eight  dollars  per  month  and  they 


work  twelve  hours  per  week.  .  .  .  First  of  all 
they  learn  the  purely  routine  Avork — receiving 
and  loaning  books,  returning  books  to  shelves, 
reading  shelves,  putting  away  borrowers’  cards, 
etc.  During  this  time  they  do  little  classification 
and  reference  work.  Certainly  they  use  the  ency¬ 
clopedias  and  indices,  including  The  Readers 
Guide,  intelligently.  ...  For  most  high  school 
girls  it  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  try  their 
wings  and  they  approach  it  with  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  possible  to  youth.  And  it  is  up  to  the 
librarian  to  see  that  this  enthusiasm  does  not 
wane.” 

Our  Contributors 

Harold  Frederick  Brigham,  until  recently 
directing  librarian  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Free  Public  Library  and  head  of  cataloging 
at  Rutgers  College  Library,  is  now  staff  assistant 
for  the  Curriculum  Study  being  made  co-opera¬ 
tively  by  the  American  Library  Association  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Arthur  Elmore  Bost- 
wick  is  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
and  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Library  School. 
Milton  James  Ferguson,  is  California  state  libra¬ 
rian.  Frank  Pierce  Hill  is  chief  librarian  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library.  Lillian 
Denny  (Mrs.  Denny)  is  president  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Public  Library  Board.  R.  R.  Bowker, 
editor  of  the  Library  Journal,  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Public  Library  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Stockbridge 
(Mass.)  Public  Library. 


The  difficulty  of  obtaining  copies  of  reports  of 
hearings  held  by  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  diminished  somewhat  by  the  decision  to 
pririt  daily  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  list 
of  printed  hearings,  reports  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  supply  of  these  reports  printed 
in  a  small  edition  is  often  exhausted  before 
librarians  are  aAvare  of  their  having  been 
printed.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  Senate 
committee  hearings  may  be  listed  similarly. 


The  chief  objection  to  binding  Printers’  Ink 
offered  by  a  library  Avas  that  the  periodical  “is 
of  inconvenient  size  and  occupies  too  much 
shelf  width  in  relation  to  shelf  Aveight”  says  the 
Editor  of  Printers’  Ink  in  the  number  for 
March  4. 

“This  Avould  seem  to  be  pretty  nearly  zero 
as  sound  objection,”  Avrites  the  Editor.  The 
other  objections  are  not  stated. 


Library  Exhibits 

Some  Suggestions  from  the  American  Library  Association  with  Illustrations 

FROM  Exhibits  which  have  Proved  Effective 


A  PERMANENT  EXHIBIT  IS  THE  SHOW  CASE  BY  THE  SIDEWALK  USED  BY  THE  STOCKTON 
(calif.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  TO  ADVERTISE  ITS  WARES 


A  LIBRARY  exhibit  arranged  according  to  a 
definite  plan,  conveying  its  message  with  no 
indirection,  constructive  and  forward  looking 
instead  of  simply  historical  and  descriptive, 
using  pictures  and  color  in  preference  to  abstract 


statements,  facts  and  figures,  and  bringing 
books  into  the  scheme  wherever  possible  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  a  recent  bulletin  as  a 
potent  factor  in  telling  the  constituency  of  every 
American  public  library  about  its  own  develop- 
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The  Library  Journal 


A  SAMPLE  FINANCIAL  LIBRARY  SHOWN  AT  A  RECENT  AMERICAN  BANKERS’  CONVENTION 


ment  and  about  library  progress  generally  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  Add 
to  the  exhibit  posters  supplied  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  American  library 
movement  and  some  placards  or  posters  telling 
about  the  state  library  service,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  prepared  in  most  states  by  the  state  li¬ 
brary  or  library  commission.  As  other  general 


considerations  in  planning  the  local  exhibit  the 
A.  L.  A.  advises  emphasis  of  certain  high  spots, 
assignment  of  an  assistant  to  answer  questions 
about  library  work,  and,  since  the  public  is 
probably  more  interested  in  service  than  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  showing  what  the  library  does  for 
the  child,  the  person  seeking  self-education,  the 
business  man,  engineer,  laboring  man,  scholar, 
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farmer,  housewife,  mother,  invalid,  immigrant, 
the  blind,  etc. 

Some  specific  suggestions:  Have  pictures  and 
miniature  models  of  the  local  library  fifty  (or 
twenty-five  or  ten)  years  ago,  and  today;  charts 
illustrating  graphically  the  growth  of  book  cir¬ 
culation,  number  of  borrowers  and  books,  etc.; 
brief  summaries  of  rules  then  and  now,  showing 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  borrow  books  today; 
maps  showing  distribution  of  branches  and  sta¬ 
tions,  with  the  latter  represented  by  miniature 
models,  and  population  density  indicated  by 
depth  of  color  of  map;  pictures  illustrating  li¬ 
brary  service  fifty  years  ago  and  today;  if  a  new 
building  is  needed,  photographs  and  charts 
showing  the  present  crowded  conditions  and  the 
improvement  possible  with  better  facilities; 
charts  showing  the  library’s  place  in  govern¬ 
mental  organization  and  the  relative  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  library  as  compared  with  schools 
and  other  public  service  departments;  if  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  used  for  a  book  campaign,  worn  books 
showing  the  need  of  new  books;  a  model  home 
library  of  children’s  books  and  another  of  adult 
books;  display  of  books  and  information  to  be 
found  at  the  library  about  local  celebrities, 
painters,  writers,  scientists,  etc.,  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  autographed  books,  and  photographs; 
old  books,  press  clippings  and  information  on 
local  history,  events  and  people;  charts  giving 
some  interesting  and  difficult  reference  questions 
and  some  of  the  sources  of  the  answers.  Have 
also  material  for  distribution,  and  a  question 
box.  Light  and  motion  always  attract  attention, 
so  that  a  large  book  of  pictures  with  leaves 
turning  automatically,  a  miniature  book  wagon 
run  in  a  circuit  on  a  map,  an  illuminated  map 
and  an  automatic  stereopticon  are  all  of  prac¬ 
tical  use. 

Besides  the  usual  announcements  in  news¬ 
papers,  moving  picture  houses,  and  street  cars, 
exhibits  of  appropriate  books  may  be  made  in 
the  local  business  houses.  Exhibits  of  business 
and  thrift  books  will  be  shown  in  banks;  garden¬ 
ing  and  bird  books  in  florists’  windows;  books 
on  interior  decoration,  etc.,  in  furniture  shops; 
cook  books  and  books  on  household  management 
in  grocery  stores;  automobile  books  in  garages, 
etc.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  clear  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  local  and  the  Fiftieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  Exhibit. 

The  Federal  Education  Bill 
BILL  (H.R.  5000;  S.  291)  to  create  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  is  before  Congress. 
Hearings  on  this  bill,  before  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
were  held  February  24-26,  and  the  reports  of  the 
hearings  are  valuable.  As  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  he  great  demand  for  these  reports  libra¬ 
rians  wishing  to  secure  coj)ies  ought  to  write 


to  their  representatives  for  them  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (to  replace  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Education),  to  which  department  would  be 
transferred  the  control  of  all  matters  hitherto  in 
the  domain  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  relation  to  the  Columbia  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Howard  University. 

The  duties  of  the  new  department  would  be 
to  collect  facts  in  the  progress  of  education  in 
this  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  undertake 
research  in  education — rural,  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  high,  professional  and  physical,  the 
training  of  teachers,  special  education  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  adult  edu¬ 
cation  and  immigrant  education,  and  “such  other 
fields  as  .  .  .  may  require  attention  and  study.” 

Leading  Articles  in  the  March 
Magazines 

HE  ten  outstanding  articles  in  the  March 
magazines,  selected  by  the  Librarians’  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  the  Franklin  Square  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Agency,  are: 

The  Jameson  Raid  and  the  World  War,  hy  John  Hays 
Hammond  in  Scribner’s. 

Ethics  and  the  medical  profession,  by  Richard  C.  Cahot 
in  Survey  Graphic. 

America,  England  and  world  affairs,  by  Arnold  J. 

Toynbee  in  Harpers  Magazine. 

Crime  waves  and  crime  remedies,  by  George  W. 

Kirchwey  in  Survey  Graphic. 

Lawrence  of  the  Hejas,  by  Edmund  Candler  in 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Whose  children  shall  we  starve?  By  Judge  Henry  Neil 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 

Washington  Irving,  by  George  Haven  Putnam  in 
Forum. 

.Sex,  art,  truth  and  magazines,  by  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Why  should  the  majority  rule?  By  Walter  Lippmann 
in  Harpers  Magazine. 

A  new  God  for  America,  by  Herbert  Parrish  in 
American  Mercury. 

The  Hewins  Scholarship  Fund 

T  a  St.  Valentine’s  party  the  Hartford  Libra¬ 
rians’  Club  turned  over  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Hartford  Public  Library  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Caroline  M.  Hewins  Scholarship 
Fund,  which  fund  now  totals  $7,160. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  librarians  showing  special  aptitude  and 
desiring  to  specialize  in  work  with  children.  A 
great  part  of  the  money  so  far  subscribed  has 
been  sent  by  librarians  from  all  over  the 
country,  not  only  by  those  in  and  near  New 
England,  and  further  contributions  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  acknowledged  by  the  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Albert  C.  Bates,  in  care  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 


Twice-a-month 


Behind  the  librarian  in  any  well  organized 
library  stand  the  trustees  ready  to  support 
their  professional  executive  in  assuring  the 
progress  to  its  full  public  usefulness  of  the 
institution  for  which  they  are  finally  respon¬ 
sible.  It  is  probable  that  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  honored  with  the  post  of  trustee  in 
the  libraries — more  or  less  than  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand — in  this  country,  and  not  so  many  as 
should  be  are  thoroly  awake  to  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  possibilities  before  them.  The  relations 
of  trustees  to  the  librarian  should  be  those  of 
the  board  of  directors  to  the  executive  officer 
in  any  well  conducted  corporation.  The  libra¬ 
rian  should  be  expected  to  bring  before  the 
board,  either  directly  or  thru  its  committees,  all 
matters  of  importance  or  interest,  in  time  for 
the  board  to  pass  upon  them  if  it  so  desires; 
and  if  the  board  does  not  approve,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  librarian  cheerfully  to  carry  out 
its  desires.  On  the  other  hand,  above  all  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  interference  by 
members  of  the  board  with  the  administration 
of  the  library,  nor  pressure  for  the  appointment 
of  library  assistants,  which  should  be  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  librarian  in  con¬ 
nection,  at  least  in  the  larger  libraries,  with  a 
thoro  merit  system  for  entrance  and  promotion. 
The  librarian  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Board,  or  its  secretary;  but  he  or  she  should 
be  in  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  trustees, 
except  when  in  executive  session  for  private  con¬ 
sultation,  to  give  information  and  explanations, 
as  well  as  to  present  his  current  report. 


^T^HE  method  of  choosing  trustees  varies  in 
A  wide  scope  in  different  localities.  Within 
Greater  New  York  the  three  systems  have  each 
a  different  method.  In  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  under  the  terms  of  the  Astor-Lenox- 
Tilden  Foundation,  which  maintains  for  Man¬ 
hattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond  boroughs  a  great 
reference  library  without  cost  to  the  city,  the 
twenty-two  trustees  are  appointed  for  life,  a 
vacancy  by  death  being  filled  by  choice  of 
those  surviving,  to  which  are  added  the  mayor, 
the  comptroller  and  the  president  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  Borough  as  city  representatives,  while  the 
circulating  libraries  for  which  the  city  pays  are 
managed  by  a  circulation  committee  appointed 
by  the  trustees  including  members  of  the  board 
and  others.  In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  be¬ 
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sides  these  official  representatives,  the  mayor  ap¬ 
points  half  of  the  other  twenty-two  trustees  for 
terms  of  five  years  each,  while  the  others,  under 
the  contract  by  which  the  old  Brooklyn  Library 
transferred  to  the  new  Public  Library  system 
property  valued  at  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  represent  the  old  Brooklyn  Library,  the 
vacancies  being  filled  as  terms  expire  by  the 
remaining  representative,  until  in  1928  this 
arrangement  comes  to  an  end  and  the  mayor 
will  appoint  all  members.  In  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  besides  the  same  three  official  represent¬ 
atives,  all  the  trustees  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  Elsewhere  the  methods  of  appointment 
are  equally  varied,  in  most  public  libraries  the 
appointments  being  made  by  the  municipal  or 
other  officials  thru  whom  the  library  is  sup¬ 
ported,  in  other  cases  by  self-perpetuating; 
boards  usually  with  provision  for  an  official 
representative  to  be  included. 


^HE  varied  work  of  trustees  in  different 
-L  classes  of  libraries  is  illustrated  in  three 
papers  included  in  this  issue,  representing  the 
great  city  library,  the  town  library  and  the 
rural  village  library.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
problems,  but  each  is  working  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  result  and  by  similar  methods.  All  are 
now  recognized  as  part  of  a  national  library 
system,  topped  by  the  state  libraries  in  most 
states  and  finally  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
as  the  national  library.  Many  of  them  are,  and 
all  of  them  should  be,  represented  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association,  now  with  an  institu¬ 
tional  membership  of  over  nine  hundred  libra¬ 
ries  and  of  over  six  thousand  librarians,  trus¬ 
tees  and  other  individuals  interested  in  library 
work.  From  its  headquarters  in  Chicago  the 
Association,  with  a  well  organized  staff,  does 
an  enormous  work  thruout  the  country  in  stimu¬ 
lating  library  progress  in  many  directions.  At¬ 
tention  is  now  largely  directed  toward  adult 
education  in  which  the  Association  is  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  other  organized  effort  in  giving  to 

grown-ups  continuous  education  in  after-school 
years. 

PENSIONS  for  the  library  staff  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  library  trustees.  A  fundamental 
document  on  “Old  Age  Annuities,”  issued  by 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Civic  Federation  in  1925,  is  especially 
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of  value  in  pointing  out  the  mistakes  which 
have  wrecked  so  many  well-intended  systems  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lack  of  sound  actuarial  basis.  In 
the  case  of  state  and  municipal  libraries  where 
pension  systems  are  in  vogue  in  connection  with 
the  local  government,  these  may  usefully  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  library  employees,  provided  this  does 
not  mean  the  surrender  to  other  authorities  of 
the  independent  functions  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  library.  The  chief  difficulty  in  li¬ 
brary  pensions  will  he  twofold,  on  the  one  side 
in  the  case  of  smaller  libraries  which  have  not 
the  benefit  of  any  general  system,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  profession 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  professional  life, 
change  employment  from  one  library  to  an¬ 
other.  The  first  difficulty  can  be  handled  by  the 
organization  of  some  general  scheme,  which,  in 
turn,  may  provide  for  the  second  difficulty,  and 
we  venture  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  organize,  thru  banking  or  insurance  cor¬ 
porations,  trust  funds  into  which  the  employing 
library  or,  indeed,  industrial  employers  may 
pay  their  share  of  a  pension  fund,  to  which  the 
employees  themselves,  according  to  the  best 
practice,  should  contribute.  Such  a  fund  would 
be  independent  of  local  changes  and  would 
give  the  library  or  other  worker  assurance  that 
when  he  left  one  employer  his  right  to  a  serv¬ 
ice  pension  or  annuity  would  not  be  forfeited. 


More  and  more  the  library  calling  has  be¬ 
come  a  profession,  for  which  training  for 
librarianship  thru  the  library  schools  has  be¬ 
come  the  foundation.  These  schools  insist  on 
thoro  preparatory  education  in  college  or  high 
school  and  have  distinctly  made  for  improved 
library  work  everywhere.  Their  certificates 
often  take  the  place  of  tests,  such  as  are  held 
by  larger  libraries  for  admission  to  the  grades, 
while  promotion  is  by  examination.  There  still 
remains,  and  will  always  remain,  especially  in 
the  smaller  libraries  of  rural  communities,  need 
for  library  workers  who  lack  professional  train¬ 
ing,  often  in  villages  gentlewomen  who  are  glad 
to  accept  partial  remuneration  for  their  service. 
Also,  the  library  profession  must  always  have 
room  for  those  librarians  who  are  “born,  not 
made,”  and,  in  fact,  some  of  those  who  have 
most  notably  succeeded  in  the  profession  have 
done  so  without  the  aid  of  such  professional 
training,  altho  they  are  the  first  to  assert  that 
they  themselves  would  have  been  the  better 
eqpiipped  if  they  had  enjoyed  such  training.  In 
some  states  certificates  are  now  granted  by  state 
agencies,  which  are  members  of  the  national 
League  of  Library  Commissions,  and  do  great 
work  in  raising  the  standard  of  library  service 
as  well  as  promoting  general  library  extension 
in  the  several  states. 


The  Calendar 

Aprfi  5-6.  At  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Public  Library. 
Annual  Easter  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

May  7-8.  Eastern  school  librarians  meeting  at  Hart¬ 
ford  (May  7)  and  Bridgeport  (May  8). 

April  8-9.  At  Eustis.  Florida  Library  Association. 
April  22-24.  At  Signal  Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Southeastern  Library  Association.  As  al¬ 
ready  announced  in  the  Journal  (March  1,  p.  239), 
national  committees  will  meet  with  the  Southeastern 
Association  and  a  large  gathering  is  expected.  Res¬ 
ervations  ought  to  be  made  at  once  with  the  Signal 
Mountain  Hotel. 

April  22-24.  At  Signal  Mountain.  Tennessee  Library 
Association  in  conjunction  with  the  Southeastern 
Library  Association. 

April  27-29.  At  Tulsa,  Okla.  Southwestern  Library 
Association. 

April  28.  At  Woonsocket.  Rhode  Island  Library 
Association. 

April  28-30.  At  Tulsa,  Okla.  Oklahoma  Library 
Association. 

May  12-14.  At  Mount  Vernon:  Thirtieth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Illinois  Library  Association. 

July  6-8.  At  Iowa  City.  Iowa  Library  Association. 
June  10-12.  Probably  at  Douglas  Lodge,  Itasca  State 
Park.  Minnesota  Library  Association. 

June  21-26.  At  the  Lake  Placid  Club.  New  York 
Library  Association. 

June  28-30.  At  Littleton.  New  Hampshire  Library 
Association. 

June  30-July  2.  At  Manistee.  Michigan  Library 
Association. 

June  28-July  3.  At  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Librarians.  Papers  will  be  officially 
translated  into  French,  English,  German,  Russian. 
Oct.  4-8.  At  Atlantic  City.  Seventeenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association.  Head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  which  will  also 
be  headquarters  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries. 

Oct.  4-9.  At  Atlantic  City.  Forty-eighth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
affiliated  and  other  associations. 

Oct.  7-9.  At  Anaconda.  Montana  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dec.  8-10.  At  Indianapolis.  Indiana  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Indiana  Library  Trustees  Association 
will  hold  their  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  In¬ 
diana  Library  Association. 

The  Maine  Library  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  at  Auburn. 
1927  Conference  of  the  American  Library  Association 
will  be  held  in  Toronto  Canada. 

The  Wisconsin  Library  Association  will  prob¬ 
ably  hold  its  annual  meeting  early  in  September. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Library  Association 
will  probably  be  held  in  November. 

I'he  North  Dakota  Library  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Jamestown  probably  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Northern  Maine  Library  Association’s  meeting 
will  probably  be  in  the  middle  of  October. 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Association  meeting  will 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  week  of 
October  4. 


Library  Book  Outlook 


The  outstanding  event  in  the  book-publishing 
field  is  undoubtedly  the  appearance  of  The 
Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  arranged  as 
a  narrative  by  Charles  Seymour  (Houghton- 
Mifflin,  2v.  $10) ,  which  is  unquestionably  worth 
the  money. 

Among  new  biographical  works  appear  also 
The  Letters  of  Bret  Harte,  assembled  and  edited 
by  Geoffrey  Bret  Harte  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $5)  ; 
Reminiscences,  by  Princess  Marie  of  Battenberg 
(Brentano’s,  $4.50),  which  is  full  of  portraits 
of  all  the  “royalties”  of  Europe,  many  of  whom 
have  played  decisive  parts  in  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  by 
David  C.  Somervell  (Doran,  $3.50),  which  re¬ 
veals  the  complete  antipathy  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  these  two  prominent  Victorian  statesmen; 
and  Voltaire,  by  Richard  Aldington  (Dutton, 
$2.50),  the  initial  volume  of  a  new  series  en¬ 
titled  The  Republic  of  Letters.  In  the  last- 
named  book,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  mass  of  existing  Vol¬ 
taire  material  and  the  reader  who  has  neither 
time  nor  desire  to  make  an  exliaustive  study  of 
the  subject. 

Three  travel-books  of  interest  are:  My 
Crowded  Solitude,  by  Jack  McLaren  (919.4,  Mc¬ 
Bride,  $3.50),  which  is  an  illustrated  account  of 
eight  years’  residence  on  the  northern  tip  of 
Australia,  among  the  world’s  most  backward 
people;  Sea-Wake  and  Jungle-Trail,  by  Herbert 
Warington  Smyth  (915.9,  Stokes,  $4),  the  au¬ 
thor  of  which,  as  mining-engineer,  made  many 
tours  of  inspection  across  country  in  Siam  and 
along  its  coasts;  and  In  Praise  of  North  Wales, 
by  Arthur  G.  Bradley  (914.29,  Houghton-Mif¬ 
flin,  $5),  a  leisurely  record,  illustrated,  of  the 
author’s  rambles  in  that  region. 

There  are  also  three  new  drama-books  worth 
considering.  We  Moderns,  by  Israel  Zangwill 
(822,  Macmillan,  $2.25),  is  a  post-war  comedy, 
produced  in  New  York  and  London  in  recent 
years.  Easy  Virtue,  by  Noel  Coward  (822, 
Harper,  $2),  a  play  in  three  acts,  was  produced 
this  season  in  New  York,  with  Jane  Cowl  as  the 
star.  The  Butter-and-Egg  Man,  by  George  S. 
Kaufman  (812,  Boni  and  Liveright,  $2),  is  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  present  New  York  theatri¬ 
cal  season. 

Of  miscellaneous  interest  are  China  and  the 
West,  by  W.  E.  Soothill  (327,  Oxford  University 
Press,  $3.50),  a  reasoned  statement,  by  one  who 
knows  China,  of  the  influences  that  have  been 
at  work  for  generations  in  China  to  form  the 
attitude  of  its  peoples  toward  the  foreigner;  The 
English  Inn,  Past  and  Present,  by  H.  D.  Eber- 
lein  (64.7,  Lippincott,  $7.50),  which  is  a  char¬ 


acteristic  Eberlein  production,  being  a  review  of 
the  history  of  English  inns  and  the  social  life 
connected  with  them;  and  The  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  by  Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh 
(239,  Scribner,  $1.50),  the  $6,000  Bross  Prize 
volume,  written  by  the  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Yale  University  Graduate  School. 

A  miscellaneous  lot  of  new  fiction  titles  of 
fairly  good  equality  is  offered  in  Relations,  by 
Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston  (Harper,  $2),  which  is 
I  he  story  of  Rupert,  a  self-made  Englishman, 
^4io  finds  a  fortune  in  Australia,  and  of  the 
maze  of  relatives  whose  lives  touch  his;  The 
Piper’s  Fee,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  (Boni 
and  Liveright,  $2),  which  reintroduces  some  of 
the  characters  of  the  author’s  previous  book. 
Siege;  The  Lady  of  the  Abbey,  by  George  A. 
Birmingham  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $2),  an  absurdly 
humorous  tale  of  Irishmen,  revolutionists,  and 
an  abbess  who  stopped  a  war;  The  Golden 
Beast,  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  (Little-Brown, 
$2),  presenting  this  well-known  writer  in  a  new 
vein;  and  Inspector  French’s  Greatest  Case,  by 
Freeman  Wills  Crofts  (Seltzer,  $2),  a  new  de¬ 
tective  story  by  an  established  writer. 

A  new  volume  of  short  stories  by  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  is  entitled  All  the  Sad  Young  Men 
(Scribner,  $2). 

D.  H.  Lawrence’s  new  fiction-offering  is  en¬ 
titled  The  Plumed  Seipent  (Knopf,  $3),  and 
the  scene  is  laid  in  old  Mexico. 

The  Best  Humor  of  1925,  compiled  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole  (817,  Stratford,  $2.50),  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  collection  of  stories  and  anecdotes. 

The  remaining  new'  books  of  recent  issue  that 
might  interest  librarians  are  in  the  nature  of 
reprints  and  new  editions  of  standard  works,  or 
new  books  on  subjects  already  more  or  less 
adequately  covered  by  existing  w'orks. 

Among  reprints  and  new  editions  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian 
(915,  Boni  and  Liveright,  $3.50),  revised  from 
Marsden’s  translation,  and  edited  by  Manuel 
Komroff;  A  Tour  in  Ireland,  by  Arthur  Young 
(914.15,  Macmillan,  $3),  a  selection,  made  by 
Constantia  Maxwell,  from  one  of  the  minor 
classics  of  English  literature  and  the  chief 
source  of  information  on  the  economic  life  of 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
Ploetz’s  Manual  of  Universal  History  (902, 
Houghton-Mifflin,  $5),  a  revision  of  the  standard 
manual,  to  date,  by  Harry  E.  Barnes;  A 
Naturalist  of  Souls:  Studies  in  Psychography, 
by  Gamaliel  Bradford  (Houghton-Mifflin, 
$3.50),  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition;  The 
Autobiography  of  Richard  Baxter  (Dutton,  $3), 
an  abridgement  of  the  famous  Reliquae  Bax- 
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terianae  of  1696,  that  quaint  seventeenth-century 
memoir  and  diary  of  English  Civil  War  days; 
Tom  Moore’s  Diary,  a  selection  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  J.  B.  Priestley  (Macmillan, 
$2.50) ;  Julia  Ward  Howe,  by  Laura  E.  Rich¬ 
ards  (Houghton,  $5),  a  revised  one-volume  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  work  originally  published  at  $8;  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  by  Laurence 
Sterne  (Boni  and  Liveright,  $3.50),  in  a  good 


one-volume  library  edition;  War  and  Peace,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy  (Crowell,  $2.50),  the  Nathan  Has¬ 
kell  Dole  translation,  complete  in  one  volume; 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  by  Stephen  Crane 
(Appleton,  $2.50) ;  and  The  Charwoman’s 
Daughter,  by  James  Stephens  (Macmillan,  $2), 
originally  published,  some  years  ago,  under  the 
title,  Mary,  Mary. 

Louis  N.  Feipel. 


The  Open  Round  Table 


Better  Library  Co-operation 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal; 

Why  would  it  not  be  possible,  during  this 
semi-centennial  year,  to  make  some  definite 
move  towards  more  co-operation  in  the  library 
world,  including  co-operative  cataloging,  which 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  endless  duplication 
of  effort  and  which  eventually  will  save  the 
libraries  of  the  country  large  sums  of  money? 
This  subject  has  been  taken  up  at  various  times, 
only  to  be  dropped  again;  but  sooner  or  later 
it  must  receive  more  serious  consideration. 

Why  would  it  not  be  possible  this  year  to  take 
up  with  publishers,  who  issue  in  large  numbers 
books  that  will  go  into  the  libraries  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  questions  of  getting  out  editions  in  sub¬ 
stantial  library  buckram  binding  and  supplying 
Library  of  Congress  cards  with  the  books?  The 
saving  in  work  to  libraries,  if  books  could  be 
routed  thru  to  the  shelves  promptly,  would  he 
a  very  real  advantage. 

The  heterogeneity  and  confusion  in  library 
classification  and  methods,  and  the  feeling  of 
independence  among  librarians,  have  scattered 
technical  staffs  all  over  the  country,  all  of  whom 
are  grappling  with  similar  problems,  and  many 
of  them  solving  the  same  riddles  at  about  the 
same  time  in  many  different  ways,  when  one 
group  very  well  could  solve  the  problems  for 
all.  Is  it  too  much  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Library  of  Congress  does  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  classification  for  the  libraries  of  the 
country  and  when  books  are  purchased  from 
authorized  dealers  practically  ready  for  the 
shelves?  Perhaps  it  would  he  better  to  secure 
from  publishers  books  in  the  unbound  form, 
then  transfer  them  to  special  binders,  and  then 
turn  them  over  to  distributors  who  would  add 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards  and  otherwise 
give  them  final  preparation. 

Library  people  have  been  fond  of  their  dif¬ 
ferences,  each  one  thinking  he  had  something 
better  than  the  next  one.  We  have  been  grop¬ 
ing  about  for  methods  and  ways  to  select  books, 
to  buy  them,  to  classify  and  catalog  them,  to 
mark  them,  to  shelve  them,  to  circulate  them,  to 
keep  records.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  this  has 


been  so.  This  has  been  a  pioneer  period.  But 
perhaps  we  are  nearing  the  Pacific  and  can  look 
about  us  a  bit  at  the  land  we  occupy.  Perhaps 
we  are  ready  soon  to  get  together  and  distribute 
and  make  available  the  knowledge  that  is  in 
books  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  way.  Is  not 
this  an  opportune  time  to  initiate  a  movement 
for  library  co-operation  and  more  efficient 
methods  ? 

Jacob  Hodnefield,  Head  of  the  Accessions 
Department,  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

TheWinnetka  Graded  List 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  next 
issue  to  make  a  statement  regarding  the  Win- 
netka  Graded  Book  List.  I  am  making  this  re¬ 
quest  because  I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  written 
apparently  on  the  hypothesis  that  I  am  endors¬ 
ing  this  list.  The  fact  that  I  was  one  of  a 
group  of  librarians  to  check  a  preliminary  list 
of  titles  for  literary  merit  and  suitability  for 
children  does  not  signify  endorsement  of  the 
list  as  printed,  as  is  evident  from  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  page  43  of  the  introduction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  books  might  be  included  against  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  nine  out  of  thirteen  members 
of  the  group  or  included  with  only  one  or  two 
votes  if  it  chanced  that  some  had  failed  thru 
unfamiliarity  with  certain  books,  to  register  an 
opinion  concerning  them.  No  opportunity  was 
given  for  the  substitution  of  more  acceptable 
titles  than  those  included,  nor  was  any  indica¬ 
tion  given  of  the  proposed  grading.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  my  name  in  acknowledgment  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  does  not,  therefore,  imply  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  published  list,  approval  of  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  compilation,  or 
agreement  with  the  interpretation  of  the  data 
collected.  Had  I  known  that  the  material  was 
to  be  published  in  a  form  which  would  tend  to 
such  a  misinterpretation  of  my  opinions,  I 
should  have  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  was  given  as  a  courtesy  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Elva  S.  Smith,  Head  of  the  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
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In  the  Library  World 


.  Indiana 

HE  Indianapolis  Public  Library  tells  its 
public  of  the  institution’s  needs  from  time  to 
time.  Here  is  one  which  makes  its  appeal  on  the 
front  page  of  the  February  Readers’  Ink.  Several 
special  book  collections  would  make  this  Li¬ 
brary  famous  thruout  the  educational  and  lit¬ 
erary  world.  Their  service  and  fame  among 
students  and  scholars  would  increase  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  No  gift  or  memorial 
could  be  greater  in  far  reaching  results  thru  the 
stimulation  of  ideas  and  ambitions  in  countless 
numbers.  Such  cannot  be  acquired  thru 
current  receipts.  Interest  and  support  of  those 
who  appreciate  the  power  of  print  are  necessary. 
To  this  end  your  Library  needs  a  score  of 
special  book  funds  ranging  from  $10,000  to 
$100,000  each,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  noteworthy  specialized  collections 
of  rare  books.  Believe  this,  speak  often  of  it 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass. 

Maryland 

ORTY  years  ago,  the  equipment  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  consisted  of  a  central 
library  building  and  less  than  one  hundred  vol¬ 
umes.  “The  staff  was  composed  of  my  father 
[Lewis  H.  Steiner]  who  had  just  been  elected 
librarian,  and  one  janitor”,  wrote  the  late  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  Steiner  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the 
board  of  trustees  on  the  activities  of  the  library 
■during  1925.  “In  the  intervening  period,  we 
have  bought  three  quarters  of  a  million  books 
and  now  have  nearly  one  half  million  volumes 
on  our  shelves.  We  have  organized  a  staff  of 
employees,  some  of  whom  have  been  with  us 
from  the  very  first,  which  numbers  nearly  two 
hundred  persons.”  The  staff  in  1925  numbered 
180,  of  whom  48  were  men  and  boys  and  132 
women.  The  circulation  in  the  last  year  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  library,  numbering 
1,000,061  volumes,  an  increase  over  the  993,431 
circulated  in  1924,  drawn  by  65,041  registered 
borrowers,  also  the  largest  number  known  in  the 
library.  The  twenty-seventh  branch  was  opened 
at  Westport.  The  appropriation  made  by  the 
city  for  the  coming  year  is  $246,601,  only  about 
thirty  cents  per  capita,  and  not  enough  to  carry 
out  the  expansion  hoped  for  by  the  trustees:  the 
provision  of  a  modern  central  library  building, 
branch  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  the  older  buildings  with  assembly 
rooms  for  lectures  and  story  hours,  and  more 
adequate  maintenance  of  the  library  system  as  a 
whole.  For  income  there  is  also  an  annuity  of 
$50,000  established  by  the  city  in  return  for  the 


gift  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  library  by 
Enoch  Pratt. 

“What  the  library  needs  most  sorely  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  central  building,”  wrote  H.  L.  Mencken, 
a  staunch  friend  of  the  library,  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  for  February  2,  1925.  “For¬ 
tunately,  the  trustees  of  the  library  own  all  of 
the  lots  running  north  from  Mulberry  Street 
along  Cathedral,  facing  the  Cathedral.  The  old 
dwellings  on  them,  in  fact  are  now  in  use.  The 
whole  area  is  large  and  the  location  is  conven¬ 
ient,  and  will  remain  so  for  many  years.  What 
is  needed  is  a  new  library  building  on  the  site, 
with  its  front  on  Cathedral  Street.  All  of  the 
present  buildings,  save  the  facade.  .  .  could  be 
utilized  in  the  new  building.  It  is,  in  fact,  very 
well  arranged  and  substantially  built.  The  new- 
building  would  have  space  for  at  least  1,500,000 
books,  and  so  serve  the  needs  of  the  city  for  a 
century.  The  cost  of  operating  it  would  not  be 
higher  than  the  cost  of  operating  the  present 
discordant  group.” 

North  Carolina 

HE  new  building  of  the  Pack  Memorial 
Library  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  which 
will  he  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  middle 
of  April,  makes,  with  its  white  walls  of  ham¬ 
mered  Georgia  marble,  a  pleasing  impression  on 
its  commanding  site  on  Pack  Square,  the  most 
valuable  land  in  the  city’s  business  district. 

Constructed  by  the  J.  M.  Geary  Company,  of 
Asheville,  the  building  was  designed  by  Edward 
L.  Tilton,  of  New  York,  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  service  on  a  lot  measuring  only  forty-two  by- 
eighty  feet  in  area.  The  main  floor  is  flush  with 
the  sidewalk  and  its  ceiling  is  only  seven  and 
one-half  feet  high  in  order  to  lessen  the  ascent 
to  the  next  floor,  which  has  a  high  ceiling  and 
will  care  for  the  reference  and  reading  rooms. 
Above  this  is  the  mezzanine  floor,  one  side  of 
which  will  serve  as  the  children’s  story-telling 
room,  its  feature  being  an  ornamental  fireplace. 

The  ground  floor  will  be  used  entirely  for 
books  that  circulate,  and  the  librarian’s  office. 
Its  low  ceiling  will  be  relieved  by  a  light  well 
extending  to  the  top  floor.  The  stack  capacity 
is  20,000.  The  top  floor  will  house  the  0.. 
Henry  Memorial  Library  of  modern  American 
fiction.  This,  an  unusual  monument  to  0. 
Henry  whose  grave  is  here,  will  consist  of  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  fiction  autographed  by  authors. 

The  basement  will  be  used  for  book  storage 
at  first,  a  lift  connecting  with  all  floors;  later 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  care  for  the  county 
library  service.  An  elevator  will  take  the  auto¬ 
mobile  truck  into  the  county  library  quarters. 
Heat  comes  from  another  buildino- 

O* 
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'THIS  is  an  excellent  and  useful  book.  .  .  .  Titles  chosen  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  clear  survey,  uncluttered  by  unnecessary 
detail." — Ernest  C.  Richardson. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP.  T.  C.  Tai 

Presents 

^  •  Theoretical  analysis  of  social,  educational  and  intellectual  factors  dominant  in  development  of 
libraries. 

2.  Historical  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  librarianship  and  professional  library  training 
agencies. 

3.  A  definite  program  for  future  library  training  concretely  illustrated  in  a  specific  proposal  for  a 
library  school  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

4.  Practical  curriculum  and  budget.  x,  259  pages,  $2.25  postpaid 

Other  Practical  Helps  for  Your  Own  Bookshelf 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  EXPERIENCE,  Martha  Wilson  (Librarians’  Round  Table) 

A  compilation  dealing  with  School  Library  Technique.  Shows  something  of  the  Idea  of  Library 
Work  in  Schools;  Its  reason  for  being;  Points  of  contact  with  modern  education;  Influence  of 
school  library  in  school  and  community.  x,  351  pages,  $2.25  postpaid 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT,  Martha  Wilson,  4th  edition,  enlarged. 

Recommended  with  other  textbooks  for  librarians’  professional  study  by  Henry  B.  VanHoesen  in 
Library  Journal,  Feb.  i,  1925.  viii,  162  pages,  $1.25 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  additional  helps  send  your  name  for  the  mailing  list  of  the 

Wilson  Bulletin. 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY  961  University  Ave.  New  York 


The  Fact  That  We  Have  Continuously  Been 
in  Business  For  105  Years  Proves  That 
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While  ser\dce  has  been  stressed,  Mr.  Tilton 
has  produced  a  highly  pleasing  architectural 
result.  The  second  and  third  floors  will  have 
slightly  curved  ceilings  and  be  ornamented  with 
an  Alexandrian  frieze,  the  large  windows  being 


class  room  at  the  State  Normal  School — to  cost 
.$200,000;  a  gymnasium  and  auditorium  for  the 
State  School  of  Mines  costing  $100,000  and  an 
armory  and  gvnmasium  at  the  State  University 
at  Vermilion  are  included  in  the  program.  A 


ashi^ville’s  new  library  occupies  a  prominent  position  on  the  public  square 


a  feature.  The  color  tone  will  be  grey,  this 
showing  in  the  walls  and  draperies  and  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  golden  bronze  of  the  light 
fixtures,  one  of  these  a  great  chandelier. 

The  building,  which  will  cost  about  $125,000, 
stands  on  a  site  worth  about  twice  that  amount. 
The  furniture  supplied  by  the  Library  Bureau 
cost  about  $6,000. 

South  Dakota 

ONLY  almost  directly  “contributed”  by 
cigarette  smokers  will  build  the  new  li¬ 
brary  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Brookings 
in  the  summer.  A  heavy  demand  for  appropri¬ 
ations  for  state  educational  and  penal  institu¬ 
tions  decided  the  legislature  not  to  make  direct 
appropriations  for  four  much  needed  buildings, 
but  to  create  a  fund  from  the  tax  on  cigarettes 
sold  in  the  state.  During  the  first  month  (last 
July)  the  fund  amounted  to  $36,028,  and  there 
is  now  enough  money  available  to  justify  the 
erection  of  the  first  of  the  four  buildings  which 
will  cost  about  $200,000.  A  gymnasium  and 


small  amount  of  bootleg  tobacco  is  con¬ 
sumed,  but  “the  smoking  of  a  package  of  un¬ 
stamped  cigarettes  is  about  the  same  as  knocking 
a  brick  off  the  chimney  of  the  proposed  gym¬ 
nasium  and  auditorium  at  the  School  of  Mines,” 
says  the  New  York  World  for  February  28. 

California 

0  less  than  twenty-eight  public  libraries  of 
20,000  volumes  and  over  are  now  operating 
in  California.  News  Notes  of  California  Libra¬ 
ries  for  January  shows  that  27  of  these  had  a  to¬ 
tal  income  for  the  year  1924-25  of  $2,254,268; 
which  gives  average  income  of  just  over  $80,500; 
that  registered  card  holders  in  25  totalled  737,- 
001,  and  that  in  the  28  listed  the  books  to¬ 
taled  3,050,251.  Los  Angeles  leads  with  717,765 
volumes,  followed  by  San  Francisco  with 
340,020  and  Oakland  with  306,395  volumes. 
Vallejo  qualifies  with  22,861  volumes  and  Al¬ 
hambra  with  26,901.  The  others  on  the  list  are 
Alameda,  Berkeley,  El  Centro,  Glendale,  Long 
Beach,  Modesto,  Oxnard,  Pasadena,  Pomona, 
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Three  Newark,  N.  J.,  Public  Library 
and  Museum  Publications 
Edited  by  J.  C.  Dana 

THE  LIBRARY.  V'ol.  i,  Nos.  1-12,  July  1918-March 
1925.  Bound  with  index,  $5.00.  Single,  16  p. 
numbers  of  most  issues  to  date,  25  cents. 

THE  MUSEtTM.  Vol.  i.  Nos.  i-s,  March  I92s-Dec. 

1925.  Single,  16  p.  numbers,  25  cents. 

THE  NEWARKER.  For  4'  years  the  House  Organ  of 
the  Newark  Library.  Vol.  i-Vol.  4,  Nov.  1911- 
Oct.  1915.  Limited  number  of  complete  sets, 
bound.  Vols.  i„  2,  3,  with  index,  and  Vol.  4 
with  index,  per  set  $12.00. 

Other  Books. 

1909.  The  Old  Librarian’s  Almanack,  by  Edmund  L. 

Pearson.  A  pretended  reprint  of  a  curious  old 
pamphlet  published  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1773-  I  32  pages,  with  reproduction  of  title  page 
of  the  original.  $3.00. 

1,910.  The  Library  and  Librarian.  A  collection  of  essays 
by  Edmund  L.  Pearson.  80  pages.  $2.00. 

1913.  The  Intellectual  Torch.  By  Jesse  Torrey.  A 

Reprint  of  a  Volume  published  in  1818,  in  which 
free  public  libraries  are  ndvocated  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  Introduction  by  E.  II.  Virgin, 
New  York.  $2.00. 

1914. -  Essav  on  Bibliography  and  on  thel  Attainments  of 

a  Librarian.  By  Parent  the  Elder.  Translated 
from  the  French  original,  which  was  published 
in  the  year  IX:  of  the  French  Republic,  and  is 
very  rare,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Henry  W.  Kent.  $2.00. 

1916.  The  Training  of  the  Librarian.  Friederich  Adolph 
Ebert.  Translated  from  the  German  of  1820  by 
Miss  Selma  Nachman.  $2.00. 


LITERARY  MAPS  FOR 
LIBRARIES,  SCHOOLS 
AND  HOMES 

'By  PAUL  M.  PAINE 

of  the  Syracuse  Public  Library 

A  uniform  series,  each  map  is  22x28  inches, 
printed  in  four  colors 

I  Map  of  Adventures  (now  ready) 

II  Map  of  America’s  Making  (Ready 
May  I ) 

III  Map  of  Good  Stories  (Ready 
Sept.  I ) 

Price,  each,  $2.50 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.,  Publishers 
62  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


New  Oxford  Books  @ 

The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Prose. 
Chosen  and  Edited  by  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch.  Cloth,  $3.75 

On  Oxford  India  Paper,  Cloth,  $4.25 

Presents  the  best  from  the  English  Prose  writers 
from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  day, 
and  is  bound  uniform  with  the  Oxford  Books  of 
Verse.  It  is  a  book  of  first  importance.  This 
new  anthology  is  published  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  famous  Oxford  Book  of  En¬ 
glish  Verse,  long  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
anthology  of  Verse. 

Essays  in  Biography.  1680-1726.  By 
Bonamy  Dobree.  $5.00. 

The  subjects  are  His  Excellency  Sir  George 
Etlierege,  The  Architect  of  Blenheim  (Sir  John 
Vanbrugh),  The  First  Victorian  (Joseph 
Addison). 

Progress  and  the  Past.  A  Glance  Down 
the  Ages.  By  G.  F.  Wates.  $1.75. 

Puts  before  readers,  briefly  and  impartially 
some  of  the  great  epochs  in  world-history.”  .  .  . 

The  People  and  the  Book.  Edited  by 
A.  .S.  Peake.  $3.50. 

An  important  collection  of  essays,  contributed  by 
noteworthy  Biblical  scholars,  on  Old  Testament 
Problems.  It  will  appeal  to  Biblical  students  and 
the  intelligent  layman. 

The  Philosophy  of  J..,abour.  By  C.  De- 
lisle  Burns.  $1.40. 

A  short  statement  of  the  attitude  which  arises 
from  the  experience  of  labor,  clearly  showing  the 
point  of  view  of  the  manual  workers. 

China  and  the  West.  A  Sketch  of  their 
Intercourse.  By  W.  E,  Soothill.  $3.50. 

A  book  for  the  general  reader,  giving  a  brief 
survey  of  China’s  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  from  the  earliest  known  times. 

Builders  of  the  Empire.  James  A. 
Williamson.  .$3.25. 

Biographies,  briefly  told,  of  Cabot,  Drake,  Capt. 
John  Smith, ^  William  Bradford,  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  Jarnes  Duke  of  York,  Clive,  Wolfe, 
Charleton,  Coolc,  Wellesley,  Nelson,  Wilberforce, 
Durham,  Capt.  Charles  Sturt,  Sir  George  Grey, 
Livingstone,  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  Sir  J.  Lawrence, 
Rhodes,  Kitchener. 

Oxford  University  Press 

American  Branch 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 
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Redlands,  Richmond,  Riverside,  Sacramento, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Monica, 
Santa  Rosa,  South  Pasadena,  Stockton.  Oakland 
is  the  eldest  of  the  group  with  the  date  of  its 
establishment  1868  and  of  its  becoming  a  public 
library  1878,  a  year  before  Sacramento,  which 
was  founded  in  1857,  followed  suit,  and  El 
Centro  is  an  infant  of  sixteen. 

Missouri 

ARKIO  Public  Library,  organized  in  1921, 
has  become  the  thirty-eighth  tax-supported  li¬ 
brary  in  Missouri.  The  state  has  also  twenty- 
four  non-tax-supportcd  libraries,  forty-two  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  libraries,  twenty-one  high 
school  and  preparatory  school  libraries,  eight  of 
them  in  Kansas  City,  and  nine  proprietary  and 
reference  libraries,  of  which  six  are  located  in 
St.  Louis.  These  statistics  are  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  report  of  the  Missouri  Library 
Commission,  recording  the  work  accomplished 
under  the  direction  of  Irving  R.  Bundy,  who  re¬ 
signed  in  February  1925  to  go  to  St.  Joseph, 
Grace  Brackman,  acting  secretary  for  three 
months,  and  the  present  secretary,  Jane  Morey, 
who  assumed  charge  last  June.  The  book  col¬ 
lection  of  the  commission  numbers  26,911  vol¬ 
umes,  of  which  about  12,000  have  been  made 
into  traveling  libraries.  The  supply  of  school 
libraries  was  exhausted  six  weeks  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  school.  About  7,500  books  in  2,350 
packages  were  sent  out  by  mail.  In  spite  of  the 
increase  of  220  per  cent  in  requests  and  ship¬ 
ments  since  1921  the  office  force  has  been  de¬ 
creased  rather  than  enlarged,  and  the  secretary 
was  able  to  spare  time  to  visit  only  five  public 
libraries  and  five  school  libraries.  In  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year  inquiries  came  from 
nine  different  counties  asking  for  information  in 
regard  to  establishing  libraries.  A  field  worker 
is  needed  to  care  for  these  requests.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1925-26  was  $7,500  for  books 
and  $5,000  for  contingent  expenses. 

France 

OR  the  first  time  in  its  history  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion  the  American  Library  in  Paris  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  without  an  operating  deficit.  In 
spite  of  the  marked  increase  of  operating  expen- 
tures,  from  a  total  of  466,487.15  francs  for  1924 
to  553,426.73  francs  for  1925,  the  income 
mounted  from  407,721.42  francs  to  815,922.87 
francs.  Receipts  from  members  and  subscribers 
since  1921  form  a  constantly  decreasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  expended.  The  Laura  Spel- 
man  Rockefeller  Memorial  is  at  present  an  im¬ 
portant  mainstay  of  the  library,  since  a  year  ago 
it  appropriated  for  the  latter  $4,000  per  year  for 
the  years  1925  to  1927  inclusive,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  $6,000  a  year  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 


one  dollar  for  each  two  dollars  received  from 
sources  other  than  the  Memorial,  over  and  above 
a  maintenance  budget  of  $24,000  per  annum,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  support  for  the  Reference  Service  on 
International  Affairs,  which  was  granted  a  sep¬ 
arate  sum  of  $12,500  annually  for  three  years. 
Inasmuch  as  the  income  from  operation  of  the 
library  is  approximately  $10,000,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  $6,000  offered  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  from  other  sources  than  the  Memorial 
$14,000  to  bring  the  operating  income  up  to 
$24,000,  and  then  $12,000  more  or  a  total  of 
$26,000.  This  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Library  Opportunities 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Tlie  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  open  competitive  examination. 
Station  and  Hospital  Librarian,  |1,860,  with  eligibility 
for  promotion  to  $2,040  a  year;  and  for  assistant  hos¬ 
pital  librarian,  $1,500  a  year,  with  eligibility  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  $1,860  a  year. 

Receipt  of  applications  for  these  positions  will  close 
April  17.  The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors  will 
be  stated  on  the  admission  cards  sent  applicants  after 
the  close  of  receipt  of  applications. 

The  e.xaminations  'are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Veterans’  Bureau  and  in  naval  establishments  thruout 
the  United  States. 

Competitors  in  the  station  and  hospital  librarian  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  rated  on  library  economy;  cata¬ 
loging,  classification,  and  bibliography;  modem  lan¬ 
guages;  and  education  and  experience.  Competitors 
in  the  assistant  hospital  librarian  examination  will  be 
rated  on  library  economy,  classifying  and  cataloging, 
and  education  and  experience. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  U.  S.  civil-service  examiners  at  the  post 
office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 

'Wanted,  man  to  devote  full  time  to  cataloging  and 
classification,  preferably  a  person  familiar  with  Catho¬ 
lic  thought  and  literature.  Address:  Librarian,  St. 
Benedict’s  College,  Atchinson,  Kansas. 

Wanted,  general  assistant  in  a  western  university 
library.  Salary  $1,800.  State  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  library  experience.  L.  G.  6. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Librarian,  with  training  and  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  library  system,  wishes  position  as  refer¬ 
ence  worker  or  charge  of  small  library.  B.  N. 

Librarian,  college  and  library  school  graduate,  with 
experience,  desires  position  for  July  and  August  in 
California  or  Oregon.  Circulation  or  reference  work 
preferred.  Would  organize  High  School  library.  A. 

S.  G.  6. 

A  college  librarian,  graduate  of  a  college  and  of  a 
library  school,  with  six  years’  experience,  some  of  it 
in  public  libraries,  wishes  a  temporary  position  be¬ 
tween  June  15th  and  Sept.  1st.  V.  M.  6. 

College  woman  with  some  library  experience  wants 
position.  A.  B.  R.  6. 

A  college  librarian,  graduate  of  a  college  and  of 
a  library  school,  with  six  years’  experience,  some  of 
it  in  public  libraries,  wishes  a  temporary  position 
between  June  5th  and  Sept.  1st.  V.  M.  6. 
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BASIC  ACCOUNTING 

by  George  E.  Bennett,  A.B.,  LL.M.,  C.P.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting,  Syt^acuse  University 

1.  Gives  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  underlying  accounting  operations. 

2.  Develops  an  appreciation  of  the  functional 
value  of  accounts  and  accounting  knowledge 
in  managerial  control. 

3.  Amply  illustrated  with  standard  forms  and 
C.P.A.  and  A. I. A.  examination  questions 
and  problems. 

4.  Written  in  the  language  of  the  layman  with 
all  the  color  of  conversational  style. 

800  pages;  cloth  .  $5.00 

Regular  discount  to  libraries  and  dealers 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


The  American  Legislators’  Association 
is  an  organization  not  for  profit,  whose  member¬ 
ship  is  limited  to  Legislators  in  office.  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  assist  Legislators  by  multiplying 
their  contacts,  facilitating  their  co-operation,  and 
broadening  their  perspectives. 

“I  am  greatly  impressed  by  its  potentiality  for 
public  benefit,”  says  Brigadier  General  H.  C. 
Smither,  Chief  Co-ordinator  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

THE  LEGISLATOR 

its  monthly  bulletin,  is  a  four-page  leaflet,  which 
goes  to  each  of  the  eight  thousand  legislators 
now  in  office.  The  January,  1926,  issue  is  Vol¬ 
ume  One,  Number  One. 

Its  function  is  to  give  “leads”  concerning  such 
subjects  as  significant  legislative  experiments, 
publicationsj  and  recommendations  for  uniform 
laws  made  by  organizations  and  individuals  of 
standing. 

In  1926  it  will  publish  articles  by  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  National  Conference  for  Social 
Work,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  League,  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  and 
of  similar  organizations. 

Annual  Subscription  $2.50 

The  American  Legislators’  Association 

907  Equitable  Bldg.  Denver,  Col. 


IF  BOOKS  COULD  BE  BETTER  BOUND  WE  WOULD  DO  IT 


A  NEW  LIST  OF 

DOLLAR  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

(In  Resewed  Binding) 

A  greater  part  of  which  are  on  Library  Lists  and  which,  because  previous  sales  have  paid  for 
the  plates  and  the  books  are  already  well  advertised,  publishers  find  it  possible  to  list  at  $1.00. 
There  are  books  for  Younger  Boys  and  Girls  and  books  for  Older  Boys  and  Girls;  old  Standards 
that  entertain  and  stimulate:  and  books  that  instruct  as  well  as  entertain.  Sent  on  request. 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


c>lNY  BOOK  OF  ANY  PUBLISHER  IN  ANY  BINDING 


B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN’S  NEW  ^^STUDIO”  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

(The  Third  Volume  of  Masters  of  Painting  Series) 

Ready  Now.  (Paperboards)  S/-  net 

(No.  8  of  the  Modern  Masters  of  Etching  Series) 

Ready  Shortly.  (Paperboards)  5/-  net 
(The  2 1  St  Issue  of  the  Studio  Year  Book) 

About  475  Illustrations.  Wrappers,  7/6  net.  Cloth,  10/6  net 
Introduction  by  Hilaire  Belloc 

Numerous  Illustrations  (24  in  colours).  Limited  Edition. 
£3/3/-  net.  Ready  in  March 
ORDER  FROM  ANY  BOOKSELLER,  OR  DIRECT  FROM 

B.  F.  STEVENS  BROWN,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C.2 

or  New  York  City  —  21  Pearl  Street 


WILLIAM  PIOGARTH 

M.  A.  J.  BAUER 

DECORATIVE  ART  1926 

THE  HIGHWAY  AND 
ITS  VEHICLES 
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COLORADO  LIBRARY  SUMMER  SCHOOi. 

This  six-weeks’  course  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins,  begins  June  14,  preceded  by  a  week 
of  book-binding. 

Courses  and  instructors  will  be:  Book-binding,  Louis 
Williams;  cataloging,  Zelia  Rank;  Classification,  Char¬ 
lotte  A.  Baker;  general  administration,  Reba  Davis  and 
Laura  Makepeace;  high-school  administration,  Eleanor 
M.  Witmer;  administration  of  documents  and  reference 
work,  Arlene  Dilts;  children’s  work,  Helen  F.  Inger- 
soll;  book  selection.  May  Wood  Wigginton. 

Fees:  Bookbinding,  $10;  six-weeks’  course,  $25. 
Write  for  information  and  fees  regarding  single  courses. 
Applications  and  requests  for  details  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Charlotte  A.  Baker,  Fort  Collins. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

Gutenberg  Festschrift,  zur  Feier  des  25  jahrigen 
Bestehens  des  Gutenberg  Museums  in  Mainz.  1925. 
(Papers  on  printing  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day  by  about  80  specialists  of  all  nationalities.] 
Mainz:  A.  Ruppel,  1925.  448p.,  4o,  about  60  plates. 

A  tentative  list  of  club  study  programs  compiled  for 
the  committee  on  Women’s  Clubs  of  the  Ohio  Library 
Association,  by  Jessie  Shepard  and  Jessie  M.  Parsons, 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  With  a  program  on  .  .  . 
economic  and  social  problems  of  Ohio.  .  .  .  [Qeve- 
land] :  Ohio  Library  Association  (Helen  B.  Lewis,  Sec¬ 
retary,  care  of  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Library). 
31p.  50c. 

McAllister,  James  Gray.  Borderlands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  [a  personal  narrative].  Riclunond,  Va.: 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication.  294p.  illus.: 
$2.50. 

Richardson,  Harold  Donaldson,  and  A.  E.  Richard¬ 
son.  The  English  inn,  past  and  present.  A  review 
of  its  history  and  social  life.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1926.  306p.  iUus. 

Through  the  gateway.  Compiled  by  Florence  Brewer 
Boeckel  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.:  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War.  1925.  118p.  50c. 

Kohler,  Charles.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  a  complete 
history.  Savannah,  Ga.:  Charles  Kohler,  1925.  64p. 

National  Safety  Council.  Traffic  hazards  in  Virginia. 
A  report  to  the  Virginia  Conference  on  Street  and 
Highway  safety  ....  Chicago:  National  Safety  Council, 
1925.  20p.  iUus.  75c. 

-  Accidents  in  Richmond.  75c. 

— —  Accidents  in  Toledo.  75c. 

Nugent,  J.  C.,  and  Elliott  Nugent.  The  poor  nut. 
A  comedy  in  3  acts.  New  York:  Samuel  French, 
1925.  $1.25.  140p. 

Flavin,  Martin.  Brains,  and  other  one  act  plays. 
New  York:  Samuel  French.  182p.  $1.50. 

Kreymborg,  Alfred.  Rocking  chairs  and  other  come¬ 
dies  [Adverbs.  Trap  doors.  Helpless  Herberts.  Not 
too  far  from  the  angels].  New  York:  Samuel  French. 
$1.50. 

- There’s  a  moon  to-night.  Comedy  in  three 

acts.  New  York:  Samuel  French.  133p.  $1.25. 

.  Puppet  plays.  [Contains:  Lima  Beans,  Mani- 
kin  and^  Minikin,  When  the  willow  nods.  People  who  die. 
Pianissimo;  Jack’s  house,  and  Blue  andi  green.]  New 
York:  Samuel  French,  1926.  126p,  $1.50, 


New  Publications  of  Interest  to 
Libraries 

Publiskers’  Announcement  of  Recent  Titles 

AVIATION  MEDICINE 

By  Louis  H.  Bauer,  M.D.,  Major  M,  C.,  U.  S.  A. 
Published  by  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.A. 

The  rapid  developments  in  the  art  of  flying  has 
brought  corresponding  developments  in  the  science  of 
medicine  as  it  applies  to  those  who  fly. 

Major  Bauer’s  book  is  the  first  complete  work  on 
the  subject  published  in  America,  and,  indeed,  the 
first  book  on  the  subject  published  anywhere  since 
Armistice  Day.  It  incorporates  not  only  all  of  the 
important  knowledge  gained  during  the  war,  but  also 
the  newer  knowledge  which  has  resulted  from  practice 
and  research  since  the  war.  Cloth,  gold  stamped. 
Thirty-five  illustrations;  index;  comprehensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Price  $7.50.  The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

HYGIENE  OF  SEX 
By  Max  Von  Gruber,  M.D. 

The  kind  of  book  which  the  library  may  safely  leave 
on  the  shelf  because  it  deals  with  the  subject  of  sex 
hygiene  in  a  scientific,  straightforward  way  without 
any  undercurrent  of  sensual  appeal  and  without  moral¬ 
izing. 

The  authorized  English  edition  of  a  book  which  has 
already  sold  over  300.000  copies  abroad.  Cloth  bound; 
illustrated.  Price  $1.50.  The  Williams  and  Wilkins 
Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

MODERN  PISE-BUILDING 
House  Building  with  Compressed  or  Rammed  Earth 
By  Karl  J.  Ellington. 

This  is  an  unusual  building  book  about  a  method  of 
construction  that  has  great  merit  for  self-builders.  It 
contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  the  prospective 
builder  to  go  ahead  and  build  his  cottage  or  bam  or  any 
kind  of  building  with  no  other  material  than  the  sod  of 
his  suburban  lot  or  farm.  Ample  proof  is  given  that 
rammed-earth  houses  are  practically  indestmctible  when 
well  built.  There  is  little  available  on  this  subject,  and 
this  book  should  be  a  worth  while  acquisition  for  every 
important  library.  12mo.  116  pages,  illustrated.  Paper 
bound.  $3.00  postpaid.  (Price  to  libraries  $2.25) .  Send 
orders  to  Karl  J.  Ellington,  Port  Angeles,  Washington. 

THE  NATURAL  INCREASE  OF  MANKIND 
By  J.  Shirley  Sweeney,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Baylor  University, 
DaUas,  Texas 

Presents  a  comparative  picture  of  the  various 
countries  and  states  as  to  their  population  growth  by 
Natural  Increase,  that  is,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths. 

The  question  of  population  growth  is  now  recognized 
as  a  vital  economiq  problem.  Dr.  Sweeney’s  book  fur¬ 
nishes  fundamental  data  for  a  consideration  of  this 
important  problem.  Qoth  bound;  tables,  maps;  bibli¬ 
ography.  Price,  $4.00.  The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted 

American  Library  Annual,  1917-1918.  Quote  price 
on  copy  in  good  condition.  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York. 
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ENGLISH  PIGSKIN 

TO  LIBRARIANS: 

Importing  our  own  selected  Pigskin  direct  from  England  enables  us 
to  give  our  customers  the  benefit  thereof. 

Therefore  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  your  one-half  leather  books  bound 
in  Imported  Pigskin  at  our  regular  one-half  leather  prices. 

WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

LIBRARY  BINDERS  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


QUALITY - SERVICE 

Did  you 
know  that 


Lansing^ 

Mich. 


can  furnish  you  with  NEW  resewed  and  reinforced  books? 


Ask  for  the  services  of  our  consulting  librarian. 


"Omt  Binding  Outwears  the  Book” 


THE 

HUNTTING 
LIBRARY  TRUCK 

embodies  the  very  latest  ideas  in  Library  Trucks. 
Made  in  genuine  quartered  oak 
Fitted  with  Colson  rubber-tired  wheels 
A  handsome  piece  of  Library  furniture 

Write  for  fully  descriptive  pamphlet 

THE  H.  R.  HUNHING  CO.,  Inc.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 


CHIVERS  BINDINGS 

THE  QUALITY  OF  CHIVERS  BINDING  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED 

It  was  perfected  during  half  a  century's  experience  in  binding  books 
for  Public  Libraries. 

PARAMOUNT  QUALITY  ::  PROPER  PRICE  ::  PROMPT  SERVICE 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY 

,a6  NASSAU  STREET  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Out-of-Print  Books  and 

Books  on  Special  Subjects 

promptly  and  reasonably  supplied  from  our  own 
stock,  or  diligently  searched  for  and  reported  free 
of  charge.  We  carry  a 

CHOICE  STOCK  OF  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
in  all  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
Public,  University  and  Special  Libraries 
Correspondence  Solicited 

DAUBER  &  PINE  BOOKSHOPS,  Inc. 
66  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yark  City 

Telephone:  Chelsea  5670  Open  Evenings 

“Once  in  a  generation  appears  a  great  book 
in  a  given  field.  This  ‘Borderlands  of  tlie 
Mediterranean’  is  that  book  in  the  realm  of 
travel.”  So  writes  Dr.  F.  M.  Powell  (historian 
and  recent  traveler  in  the  Near  East)  concerning 

BORDERLANDS  of  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

By  J.  Gray  McAllister,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

First  printing  swept  out  in  sixty  days.  New, 
authoritative,  beautiful  in  style,  illustraticms  (78 
pages),  binding.  $2.50  postpaid.  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  Box  1176,  Richmond, 
Va. 

IN  THE  PRESS 

THE 

MUSIC  OF  INDIA 

BY 

ATIYA  BEGUM  FYZEE  RAHAMIN 

(Author  of  “Shahinda”  Indian  Music) 

IVith  Illustrations 

Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co.,  beg  to  announce  that  the  above 
work  is  in  preparation,  but  are  unable  to  give  price  or 
full  details  at  present.  Should  you  be  interested  in  this 
work,  will  you  kindly  make  an  application  and  post  to 
them,  fuller  particulars  when  known,  will  then  be  sent 
to  you. 

LUZAC  «  CO. 

46  Great  Russell  Street  London,  W.C.i 

Tales  of  an  Old  Border  Town  and 
Along  the  Kankakee 

By  BURT  E.  BURROUGHS 

Stories  of  a  hitherto  forgotten  nook  of  the  Kanka¬ 
kee  River  within  fifty  miles  of  Chicago,  where  the 
old  Chicago-Vincennes  Trail  Crossed  on  the  edge  of 
the  Great  Kankakee  Swamps.  The  Border  Capital 
of  the  Coureur  de  Bois,  the  Voyageur,  the  Trapper, 
the  Southern  Pioneer.  Stirring  Tales  of  the  Kanka¬ 
kee,  made  famous  by  LaSalle,  Hennepin,  Tonti  and 
the  Jesuit  Fathers.  314  pages,  24  illustrations: 
Vellum,  postpaid  within  the  U.  S.  $2.00.  Address 
BURT  E.  BURROUGHS,  647  East  Hickory  Street, 
Kankakee,  Illinois. 

THE 

POLISH  BOOK  IMPORTING  CO. 

INC. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Is  the  largest 

Foreign  Language  Bookstore 
in  the  United  States 

and 

has  the  largest  well  selected 
stock  of  Polish  books 
on  all  subjects. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 

A  Splendid  Library  Decoration 

PAUL  PAINE'S 

MAP  OF  ADVENTURES 

in  History  and  Literature 

A  hand-drawn  map  of  great  beauty,  planned  as  a 
practical  method  of  stimulating  interest  in  books  and 
reading.  Appeals  to  old  and  young  alike. 

Reproduced  in  four  colors.  Price  $2.30. 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.,  Publishers 

62  West  45th  Street  New  York 

Otto  Harrassowitz 

Library  Agent 

Current  Books — Continuations 
—  Periodical  Subscriptions  — 

XX  Out  of  Print  Books  xx 
Bibliographical  Information 

References  on  Application 

Leipzig  Germany 

Wi 

V!^EKER5  &  sonW^ 

n.  H.  Rademaek 

^  ^ - ^ 

)  This  paste  is  sold 

!  at  $  1 .00  per  quart 

can.  Postage  Pre¬ 
paid. 

ers  &  Son  Co.  Newark,  N.  J. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

of  every  description  quickly  supplied  at  lowest 
prices. 

OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 

SUPPLYING  UBRARIES 

_  iStnd  for  •  ftv>  of  their  names  for  reference) 
mperfect  sets  completed.  Enellsh  editions  supplied. 
Oenenloeles  sad  town  histories.  Back  numbers  e( 
maaaslnes. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE 

Send  ns  your  want  lists 
for  immediate  attention. 
f ,  1  flA  Free  announcements  on  request 

L  lO  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

(Lareest  exclusive  out-of-prlmt  specialists) 

500  Filth  Avenue  Dept.  L  Hew  Terk 

HEFFERS  of  CAMBRIDGE 

NEW  AND  SECONDHAND  BOOKSELLERS 

offer  their  services  to  Librarians,  Students,  and 
others  interested  in  Specialized  Literature,  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Foreign.  In  print  or  out  of  print. 

CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUES  ' 
are  very  frequently  issued  and  sent  post  free. 

W.  HEFFER  «  SONS,  Ltd.,  Cambridge, 

England.  Cables:  “Heffer,  Cambridge” 

LIBRARY  AGENTS 

OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS 

BACK  NUMBER  MAGAZINES 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 

34  7  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City 

A  cheerful  little  booklet — a  wonderful  little 
book — An  artistic  book — The  distilled  essence  of 
life — A  teacher’s  idealism  plus  a  poet’s  inspira¬ 
tion  equals  i 

STAR  DUST  AND  THE  DLD 

MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

MARTINUS  NIJHOFF,  Bookseller 

The  Hague,  Holland 

OLD  AND  MODERN  BOOKS 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  REGULARLY 

Poems  of  feeling,  poems  of  thought,  World 
War  poems,  and  a  short  story  form  this  volume. 

Price  $1.50.  , 

RILEY  W.  GEARY  i 

Author  and  Publisher 

324  N.  9th  Avenue  Phoenix,  Arizona 

YELLOW  PENCIL  \ 
^Mt/ie  RED  BAND  A 

'^AGLEPfNC/L  CO.  NCWYORK.U.S.A. 


REG.  UiPM.0FF.CANABA5  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

y  MADE  .BY  , 

^THELARGESTPENCILFACTORY  /A 
Xv  IN  THE  WORLD  // 


JOHNSTON 

j^^ton  t  Library  Magazine  Holders 

HOLDER  1  This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 

A  Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

*<?*  Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  'withstand 

^  the  "wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

I  Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 

'  William  G.  Johnston  Company  ^J^3°burgr  •'^pluna 

- - - - - i 
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Library — Girls’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Well-Equipped  Library 


When  planning  library  equipment 
consult  Library  Bureau.  There  you 
will  find  the  experience  of  fifty  years 
to  serve  you. 

In  the  manufacture  of  library  supplies 
and  equipment  this  company  has  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  its  leadership. 
Librarians  and  architects  of  libraries 


throughout  the  world  have  given  it 
their  confidence.  Today,  united  with 
the  Rand  Kardex,  Globe- Wernicke 
and  Safe-Cabinet  organizations  in  the 
Rand  Kardex  Bureau,  it  is  more  than 
ever  able  to  meet  both  requirements 
for  quality  and  economy  in  providing 
for  the  well  equipped  library. 


Library  Bureau 

Division 

RAND  KARDEX  BUREAU,  INC. 

892  Kardex  Park,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Rand  Kardex  Library  Bureau  Safe-Cabinet  Globc-Wemicke 


